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by the Secretary of State and other 
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international affairs and the func- 
tions of the: Department. Informa- 
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which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
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Laying the Cornerstone of the American Memorial Library at Berlin 


Remarks by Secretary Acheson 


On June 29 Secretary Acheson spoke at corner- 
stone-laying ceremonies at the site of the American 
Memorial Library at Berlin. The previous eve- 
ning he attended a dinner given by Mayor Ernst 
Reuter of Berlin and presented to his host a vol- 
ume for the library. Following are texts of his 
remarks on the two occasions. 


A TOKEN OF SPIRITUAL FELLOWSHIP 


[Released to the press June 28] 


We will witness tomorrow the ceremonial lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the American Memorial 
ikears, a monument to the fellowship of the 
American people and the people of Berlin. In 
connection with this ceremony, I would like to 
present to you, Mr. Mayor, a token of spiritual 
fellowship a century old. This is a volume which 
contains copies of more than 50 letters exchanged 
between Carl Schurz, a liberal of German birth, 
and President Abraham Lincoln. These letters 
were written before and during the Civil War 
period and deal with philosophical and political 
problems as well as with strictly military ones. 
This book is the only one of its kind. It has been 
prepared for this occasion by the Library of Con- 
gress, which I understand has agreed to enter into 
a cordial working relationship with the American 
Memorial Library. 

The year 1952 is the one hundredth anniversary 
of Carl Schurz’ immigration to the United States. 
I am sure you are familiar with his extraordinary 
career in the United States. He rose from the 
ranks of local politics, and became later Minister 
of the United States to Spain, Brigadier General 
of Volunteers in the Army of the Potomac, U.S. 
Senator from Missouri, and Secretary of the 
Interior in the Cabinet of President Hayes. Many 
of our foreign-born citizens have attained great 
stature and national fame in the United States. 
But few have reached a position of such eminence 
as Carl Schurz. There are many good reasons 
for this. Schurz was a brilliant man, and gifted 
orator, writer, politician, and statesman. What 
is more, he was a fighting liberal, a man inspired 
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by deep humanitarian principles and devoted to 
the democratic concept that all men are created 
equal. It was the fine heritage of 1848 which he 
defended all his life and which endeared him to 
the American people and to Abraham Lincoln. 
During the Precidensia] campaign of 1860, 
Lincoln wrote Schurz: “To the extent of our 
limited acquaintance, no man stands nearer my 
heart than yourself.” 

This correspondence between Lincoln and 
Schurz brings out a number of differences of 
opinion regarding military affairs, and this dem- 
ocratic give and take is in itself interesting. It 
also shows a remarkable similarity of views in 
such fundamental matters as the abolition of 
slavery, the necessity for the preservation of the 
Union, and the adoption of a liberal policy for the 
postwar reconstruction of the South and its inte- 
gration into the Union. 

I am happy to make this contribution to the 
contents of the American Memorial Library. 
May the ideals of Carl Schurz and Abraham 
Lincoln inspire and guide the defenders of free- 
dom, in Berlin as in America. 


“FREEDOM TO LEARN, TO STUDY, TO SEEK THE 
TRUTH” 


[Released to the press June 29] 


Today we are laying the cornerstone of the 
American Memorial Library. It is to be open to 
all who desire to enter and learn what men of all 
nations and all beliefs have thought and written. 

When Mr. McCloy * suggested to me last month 
that I might like to come to Berlin and take part 
in the dedication of this bulding, the suggestion 
appealed to me immediately. I have been anxious 
to return to Berlin and to see and feel again, as 
I did in 1949, the great courage and vitality that 
make the people of this city a source of inspiration 
in this sorely tired world. 

At the same time this honor rightly belonged 
to Mr. McCloy. For we are dedicating this li- 


* John J. McCloy, U.S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
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brary today because Mr. McCloy, 214 years ago, 
had the idea of erecting a practical and enduring 
memorial to serve as a constant reminder of the 
spirit of cooperation and mutual respect which 
has characterized the relationships between Amer- 
icans and Berliners in recent years. Berlin 
needed many things and Mr. McCloy hoped that 
the memorial vm contribute to the enrichment 
of the lives of all Berliners, East and West. 

With this guiding principle in mind, a group 
of Americans and prominent Germans met to dis- 
cuss possibilities. Many suggestions were pre- 
sented but the one which received overwhelming 
— was for a public library. 

ey chose well. For it is not only a building 
which we are dedicating today but a symbol of 
our common cause and of our joint undertakings. 
More important, perhaps, it signified the fact that 
the freedom we seek to promote is ultimately a 
very simple, very unpretentious, and very personal 
affair. It is freedom to learn, to study, to seek 
the truth. This is the essence of a free society. 
This is the source of our greatest strength. 

Our American forefathers early recognized the 
close connections between knowledge, truth, and 
freedom. They recognized that the intellectual 
and spiritual inheritance of any generation must 
be acquired by that generation. Concrete things, 
such as land and wealth, can be inherited from the 
preceding generation. But the only way really 
to receive an intellectual and spiritual inheritance 
is to relearn it, to reacquire it. We know that it 
is possible for a single generation to lose the most 
important elements oi the culture that has been 
handed down to it. 

This was something which the pioneers who 
came to our country understood and with which 
they were deeply concerned. Even as our fore- 
fathers cut the trees down and protected them- 
selves against attack, they saw how quickly their 
own heritage would be lost unless something earn- 
est and drastic was done. Beginning in those 
early years and continuing throughout the his- 
tory of American migration across the wide con- 
tinent, it was of primary and not secondary im- 
portance to provide schools, colleges, meeting 
houses, and libraries at each new outpost. And 
with its roots in those early heroic efforts, these 
institutions have kept alive, and expanding, and 
available to all who earnestly seek it our rich 
inheritance. 

We are indebted to the Old World for the basis 
of our cultural heritage, but we have extended 
the frontiers of knowledge to the common man. 
Knowledge in our eyes is not the privilege of the 
expert or of the mighty; it is the property of 
everyone who strives earnestly to attain it. 

In America, the public library symbolizes this 
philosophy. It is for these reasons that I feel it 
is particularly appropriate than an American me- 
morial should take the form of a public library. 
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Tribute to German Culture 


The memorial library is also a tribute to Berlin’s 
cultural heritage which has been generously 
shared with us. We remember that our own cul- 
tural heritage owes much to Germany and to 
Berlin. We have benefited greatly from your 
academies and your learned men. The fame and 
influence of Berlin’s academies of science and of 
the arts, its university, its theaters, its music, and 
its great publishing trade, have been deeply felt 
in America. Not only the youth of Germany but 
the young men and women from all over Europe 
and from the United States came to Berlin to re- 
ceive their training in your educational institu- 
tions and in turn to carry the messages of the 
Humboldts, of Virchow, and Mommsen all over 
the world. The wealth of creative activity which 
characterized the life of Germany and of Berlin 
in the early part of the century, and particularly 
in the twenties, continues to exert influence around 
the world. 

Two thousand years ago it was written: “and 
ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.” Today, as then, truth and freedom 
are inseparably joined. Tyrants may seek to 
throw up barricades against the truth. But truth 
will prevail and with it freedom. 

There are nations today who seem to be deathly 
afraid of this freedom. Free access to knowl- 
edge, open shelves, unchecked selection of books— 
all this is anathema to them. They have placed 
their books under lock and key; they ban the writ- 
ten and spoken word when it originates with un- 
controlled sources. They punish severely those 
who seek the truth wherever it may be found. 

Nothing can point up in more telling fashion 
the nature of the conflict which divides our world 
today than this: where others retire behind barbed 
wire, we open wide the doors to knowledge so that 
the truth may guide us. 

The American Memorial Library will remind 
future generations of the spirit of fellowship 
which the people of America and the people of 
Berlin have demonstrated in maintaining joint] 
the freedom of the city. We Americans have al- 
ways felt a deep kinship with those who are 
staunch in the defense of their liberty. Genera- 
tions of early Americans, in the face of almost con- 
stant danger, never waivered in their determina- 
tion to defend their liberty, if need be, with their 
bare hands. The Freedom Bell which tolls from 
your city hall in Schénberg and our Liberty Bell 
in Philadelphia are symbols of this determination. 

This memorial declares the sympathy and re- 
spect of the American people for the unfaltering 
struggle of the people of Berlin under the inspiring 
and confident leadership of Mayor Ernst Reuter 
to defend their liberties in the face of the threats 
and intimidation of a system which makes denial 
of free thought a primary tenet. 

While we honor those who are engaged in the 
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defense of their freedom, we never forget those 
other Germans who have been deprived of their 
liberty. With those Germans of the Soviet zone, 
who despite all threats and hardships have kept 
burning in their hearts the flame of liberty, truth, 
and the rule of law, we look forward eagerly to 
that day when they may rejoin the free world in a 
Germany united in peace and honor. In the 
meantime, through their courage and steadfast- 
ness they are aiding in the restoration of German 
unity and freedom. To these people and to us, 
Berlin remains a symbol of the goal of German 
unity. 

i be weeks ago, as you know, the Government 
of the United States, together with the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain, concluded a 
very important agreement with the Government 
of the Federal Republic. For all practical pur- 
poses, this agreement will give the Federal Re- 
public the powers of self-government and the sta- 
tus of equality in international relations, which 
are the prerogatives of free nations. 

The agreement does not apply to Berlin, al- 
though Berlin will benefit indirectly from the new 
arrangements. It is our intent that the people of 
Berlin enjoy to the fullest extent possible the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by free men every- 
where. 

The responsibility for such restrictions as re- 
main rests squarely on those who do not wish to 
recognize the rights of all Germans, East and 
West, of free elections, to live in freedom under 
one government and one constitution. The re- 
sponsibility must rest with those who do not wish 
to acknowledge the great progress made in Western 
Germany toward political sovereignty and pros- 
perity and who wish to turn back the clock on this 
progress. The responsibility must rest with those 
who feel that they can serve their own ends only 
by keeping the rest of the world in a state of 
intimidation or servitude. They shall not succeed. 


Continued U.S. Support for Berlin 


Whatever the political or legal status of Berlin 
is to be for the time being, it will affect in no way 
United States support for the welfare of the city 
and the safety of its citizens. We have joined 
the Governments of France and Great Britain in 
reaffirming our abiding interest in the protection 
of Berlin. We have given notice, in plain and 
unmistakable language, that we are in Berlin as 
a matter of right and of duty, and we shall remain 
in Berlin until we are satisfied that the freedom 
of this city is secure. We have also indicated in 
unmistakable terms that we shall regard any at- 
tack on Berlin from whatever quarter as an attack 
against our forces and ourselves. 

I mention another memorial in Berlin which 
Berliners themselves have dedicated. It is the 
memorial to those valiant men, Allied and Ger- 
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The American Memorial Library 
at Berlin, Germany 


[Released to the press June 28] 


The American Memorial Library, Berlin, is a gift 
of the American people to the citizens of Berlin to 
commemorate the end of the period of Occupation 
by the American Armed Forces. John J. McCloy, 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, looking for- 
ward in 1950 to the end of the Occupation period, 
expressed his desire that this memorial should take 
some cultural form expressing the American way of 
life, which would be most acceptable to the citizens 
of Berlin. Among the suggestions made at the time 
were an opera house, a museum, a concert hall, and 
alibrary. A committee of leading citizens of Berlin 
met and expressed their preference for a library. 
The Office of the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany then set aside ti. sum of 5,000,000 
DM from counterpart funds derived from the Mar- 
shall Plan, 4,000,000 of which were to defray the 
costs of the building and 1,000,000 for books and 
periodicals. Mr. McCloy said at the time the grant 
was made on August 17, 1951: 

“It is not only money but something tangibly 
good. I hope it attains the objective we have in 
mind—to help restore this great city to the status it 
once had and to continue its reconstruction as a 
symbol of freedom to the whole world.” 

In accepting the grant Dr. Walter Schrieber, the 
Acting Mayor of Berlin, replied: 

“We are especially grateful that this grant will 
be used for a library, because we have suffered not 
only great physical damage, but also great spiritual 
damage. This gift will not only help us in our 
general cultural life, but will aid us in the education 
of our youth to enable them to play their part in the 
establishment of a free world.” 

Approximately 200 German architects living in 
Berlin and in the Western zones of the German 
Republic took part in the democratic architectual 
competition which followed. While prizes were 
given to the best designs by a jury including Ger- 
mans and Americans, the final design for the 
building which is now being erected was derived 
from the best features of the four most outstanding 
designs submitted. The 6-story structure will be 
525 feet in length and the library 250 feet wide at 
its greatest depth with a book capacity for approxi- 
mately one million volumes. The interior will re- 
flect American library practice with the open-shelf 
system predominating, thus making the books and 
periodicals readily available to the German public. 

Plans are being made so that the contents will not 
duplicate the holdings of existing scientific and 
technical libraries in Berlin, nor the new library of 
the Free University of Berlin which the Ford Foun- 
dation has recently presented. It is planned, how- 
ever, to establish a central catalog in the library 
in which the titles of the books in the other libraries 
in the Western sector of Berlin will be listed. Like 
the public libraries in our American cities, it will 
contain books primarily useful to the ordinary 
citizen, whether he be a musician, journalist, 
teacher, laborer, or public servant. Provision has 
also been made for a music room and a children’s 
library. In general it will reflect the fundamental 
American principle that access to truth and knowl- 
edge is not only the privilege but the inherent and 
inalienable right of the citizen. 














man, who gave their lives during the airlift so 
that this bastion of freedom might survive. 

One of the significant details about the airlift 
which has gone almost unnoticed is the fact that 
it brought to Berlin, along with food and other 
essential goods, approximately 4,000 technical vol- 
umes donated by American universities and insti- 
tutions designed to assist in the establishment of 
the library of the free university. In addition, 
it brought to Berlin an average of 60 tons of paper 
weekly for use in producing books and periodicals 
and at the gravest period of the airlift 210 tons 
of newsprint weekly to permit the continued pub- 
lication of Berlin’s free press. This was a power- 
ful demonstration of the understanding that 
learning and truth are part of the very breath of 
life in a free society. 

This is the spirit inherited and carried forward 
by the institution we are here to dedicate. The 
airlift memorial is a monument to the dead; this 
building will be a monument to the living. Both 
monuments are symbols of freedom. 

It is my hope that the doors of this library will 
never be closed to those who earnestly seek the 
truth, and that it may serve, as far as possible, the 
entire population of Berlin, both East and West, 
and that every citizen may find here the knowl- 
edge and truth which are so basic to our freedom. 

I should like to leave with you words spoken by 
Thomas Jefferson in connection with the found- 
ing of the University of Virginia. Jefferson said: 


This institution will be based on the illimitable freedom 
of the human mind. For here, we are not afraid to fol- 
low the truth wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate error 
so long as reason is left free to combat it. 


Secretary Acheson Departs 
for Europe and Brazil 


Statement by the Secretary * 


As you know I am making a very quick trip to 
London, to Berlin and Vienna, and from there 
to Brazil. In England I shall be discussing a 
number of things with Mr. Eden and with the 
French Foreign Minister. I am also going to 
Oxford where an honorary degree is being con- 
ferred on me. 

At Mr. McCloy’s suggestion, I shall spend a day 
in Berlin where a memorial library is being 
dedicated. This will give me an opportunity to 
pay tribute to the Berliners whose courage and 
tenacity in the face of great harassment has been 
admired by everyone in the free world. 

From there I am going to Vienna at the invita- 
tion of the Austrian Government where another 


* Made at the Washington National Airport on June 22 
and released to the press on the same date. 
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brave and determined people have been patiently 
waiting for the independence promised them in 
1943. 

Foreign Minister Neves de Fontoura’s invita- 
tion for me to visit Brazil on the return trip will 
afford me an opportunity to see for the first time 
the great sister Republic which has such long and 
firmly established ties of cooperation and good 
will with the United States. My only regret is 
that I cannot on this occasion visit the other repub- 
lics of this hemisphere as well. 


Visit of British Ministers 
of Defence and State 


Text of Communiqué 
[Released to the press June 24) 


Field Marshal Lord Alexander of Tunis, the 
British Minister of Defence, and Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, the Minister of State in the Foreign Office, 
spent Monday, June 23d in Washington in a series 
of informal meetings at the Department of Defense 
and the Department of State. The American 
representatives engaged in the discussions included 
Mr. Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense, General 
Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
a and Mr. David Bruce, Acting Secretary of 

tate. 

The British Ministers gave a description of 
their recent journey which included visits to Japan 
and Korea. During the journey Lord Alexander 
and Mr. Lloyd had had the opportunity of con- 
ferring among others with General Mark Clark, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations Com- 
mand for Korea; Mr. Robert Murphy, United 
States Ambassador to Japan; ened James Van 
Fleet, Commander of the 8th Army; General 
Naydon Boatner, Commanding Officer of the 
Prisoner of War Camp at Koje-do; and General 
A. J. H. Cassels, Commander of the Common- 
wealth Division of the United Nations Forces. 
The Minister of State also visited the United Na- 
tions Organizations in Pusan concerned with the 
rehabilitation of Korea. 

During the talks in Washington, the American 
and British representatives discussed all aspects 
of the Korean campaign, including the prospects 
of bringing the armistice talks to a successful con- 
clusion and the importance to the United Nations 
cause of stable political conditions in the Republic 
of Korea. The conversations proved most useful 
to both sides. 

Lord AJexander and Mr. Lloyd concluded their 
visit with a call on the President of the United 
States at the White House this morning. They 
leave tonight by air for London. 
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Wellsprings of American Democracy 


by Francis H. Russell 
Director of the Office of Public Affairs * 


Before telling you what I am going to talk 
about, I would like first to tell you why I am 
going to talk about it. 

First was something that happened to one of 
our Point Four experts when he was on assign- 
ment in India to help increase the corn yield in 
that country. On the very first morning, in the 
middle of the discussion, one of the Indian farm- 
ers interrupted the talk on corn planting by de- 
manding of the expert: “What is your philos- 
ophy?” That was not as peculiar as it sounds. 
Corn, and what we can do to help India grow 
more of it, is important to Indians, Dut even more 
important in their eyes is understanding “our 
philosophy.” 

The second reason for the subject of my talk 
was something that happened to me personally. 
I took a trip a short while ago to some of the 
Nato countries. I found that more frequent than 
questions about our military strength or our 
economic production were questions designed to 
find out about the average American’s attitude 
toward race relations. How do we square, for 
instance, the segregation we have here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital with our Declaration of Independ- 
ence? You find this concern everywhere. And 
I found them genuinely interested in learning 
about the great progress we have made over the 
past hundred years—and are making today—in 
dealing with this whole broad problem. 

The third reason was an article that appeared 
a while back in one of our American periodicals. 
A Columbia University professor, writing in 
Foreign Affairs, said: “The United States is 
facing [the present world crisis] with the 
ideological equipment of 1775. Our prin- 
cipal weakness today is not economic or military, 


*Address made before the 22d National 4-H Clubs 
Camp at Washington on June 24 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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but ideological—not a matter of goods or guns, 
but of ideas.” 

A high-school teacher put it, I believe, even 
better in an article in the Saturday Evening Post. 
“Tt is a tragic commentary,” she said, “that mil- 
lions of Americans would willingly die to save 
the Constitution but only a few of them will ever 
read it. I can refer my students,” she said, “to 
authoritative sources on foreign isms, Marx and 
Engels’ Communist Manifesto, Lenin’s The State 
and Revolution Hitler on National 
Socialism but who or what is authentic 
on contemporary Americanism?” “When we take 
an oath of allegiance,” she said, “we should be able 
to explain the thing to which we give our 
allegiance.” 

There are scores of editorials written every 
week in American newspapers pointing out that 
we need to be more than just anti-Communist and 
anti-Fascist. We need to be pro something. 
But rarely do any of them go on to say how we 
should give expression to this “pro.” 

Our difficulty stems, in part, from the fact that 
we have been so busy here in America for the past 
century and a half building our democracy, in 
living it and applying it, that we have taken no 
time to give aa ny, en toit. The difficulty 
is greater, of course, because it is not possible for 
a society like ours, that represents multifarious 
vitalities, forces, values, and beliefs, to present a 
single fanatic creed. Life for us is not a one- 
dimensional proposition—as it is with the Com- 
munists with their exclusive insistence on economic 
determinism. 

The final reason for my subject is you 4-H Club 
members who are going to foreign countries this 
summer. You will be questioned. People will 
try to find out from you what makes Americans 
“tick”; what the “philosophy” is that has enabled 
this country to give its people the highest standard 
of living in the world and the greatest freedom. 
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But they are interested also because they see the 
world today split between two ways of life, and the 
United States is the acknowledged leader of one 
of them. 

The Communists fill the air with charges that we 
are a crass, money-mad, ruthlessly competitive 
society. They say we have large oppressed mi- 
norities; that we are bent on war; that we are 
promoting colonialism politically and economi- 
cally; that we push smaller nations around; that 
we live, ourselves, under a dog-eat-dog system that 
gives the lesser dogs only the “leavings.” 

These are some of the things our friends have 
heard about us. Few of them really believe it but 
they are anxious because they know that we must 
provide the leadership for the free world and they 
want to know into what kind of hands this leader- 
ship has gone. 

o they will ask you such questions as “What is 
America’s philosophy ?” 


America’s Philosophy 


That is what I want to talk about this afternoon. 
It is the biggest single piece of unfinished business 
in our struggle against the enemies of a free so- 
= Our program for military preparedness is 
well under way. Our international political in- 
stitutions are daily becoming stronger. The free 
world’s economy is potentially adequate. Those 
are three of the fronts on which the present 
struggle is being waged. But the struggle of 
ideas is the first and the foremost front of all. 

Now, the most important thing to notice about 
this item of unfinished business is that it must be 
finished by American citizens themselves. We can 
set up a military establishment to be responsible 
for organizing our defense. We can hire econo- 
mists to tackle our economic problems. But we 
cannot hire people, in a democracy, to tell us what 
we think, how we live, and the things we stand for. 
For the essence of our beliefs is that no person 
or group of ar ought to dictate to us a body 
of political doctrine. Everyone of us has the re- 
sponsibility to help provide an answer, and no one 
of us can give the answer. 

Right there, of course, is the fork in the road 
that divides us from the Communists. Almost 
any Communist anywhere in the world can give 
the Communist answer on almost any world prob- 
lem. That is because the Communist answers are 
fixed by a very small group of men and every Com- 
munist, if he really 7s a Communist, has to give 
that answer, and no other. 

That seems at first blush to give them something 
of an advantage: every member of the organiza- 
tion knowing how to find out quickly and easily 
what to say, and saying it. 

The situation in a democracy, where no two 
people say exactly the same thing because it is 
believed that each person not only may think for 
himself but that he should do so, may seem chaotic. 


But we should remind ourselves of John Bur- 
roughs’ comment: “Nature always hits the mark 
because she shoots in all directions.” 

In a society where everyone is free to think and 
to submit his thoughts for honest discussion, we 
are more likely to come upon the eternal truths 
than in a society like that of the Soviet Union 
where everyone “shoots” in just one direction. 
The chance of that one direction being right is 
infinitesimally small. 

This does not mean that a democractic society, 
any more than the individuals who make it up, 
must always be running off in all directions. But 
it does mean that it can look in all directions be- 
fore making up its mind and setting its direction. 
It is not bound and blindfolded by an authoritar- 
ian political creed. This is one of the reasons for 
our insistence upon freedom of thought, freedom 
of the press, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
assembly. 

I said a moment ago that each one has an obliga- 
tion in a democractic society to think through 
what he believes to be the essence of the democratic 
way of life. You have that obligation. And so 
do I. 

If I were to be in Italy next week, as some of 
you will be, and were to have an Italian university 
student come up and ask me what “my philosophy” 
of democracy is and how it differs from the philos- 
ophy of communism that he hears so much about, 
I would try to draw upon some of the things I 
have been hearing Americans say in the last year 
or two and I would say something like this: 


Conversation With a Friend 


‘*You can understand American democracy, my 
friend, only if you realize that it is not a particular 
constitution, a particular set of laws, or economic 
system, or religion. It is an approach, an atti- 
tude, a freedom to think in all directions. 

“There are several ways anyone could go about 
defining our democracy for you. One would be 
to describe its operations and manifestations: 
how our labor unions work; how our business or- 
ganizations are owned and run—for instance, how 
a typical American big business has some 50,000 
owners; how America tends toward a classless 
society because of its great mobility, horizontally 
and vertically; about our graduated income and 
inheritance taxes, putting the burden of govern- 
ment on a more equitable basis; our social se- 
curity; our nongovernment organizations; our 
church life; our public schools; our widespread 
opportunities for higher education, not to men- 
tion county fairs, town meetings, community 
chests, amateur musicals, and all the rest. Some 
of these things we have evolved ourselves. For 
many of them we have drawn upon the experience 
of other peoples. 

“But another way to define our democracy, my 
friend, and the one that I would like to try for 
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you today, is to search out the sources, the well- 
springs, that have made our democracy what it 
is and that keep it going. 

“Tf we do this we find that American democracy 
has three main sources upon which it has drawn. 
And in these three sources, incidentally, you find 
the basic differences between American democracy 
and Soviet communism. 


Sources of the American Democracy 


(1) Euperience of the Ages 

“The first source of American democracy is 
what we may call the experience of the ages. The 
millions of pilgrims who have come to our shores 
have brought with them the accumulated wisdom 
of their people down through the centuries: ex- 
perience in such things as how to organize town 
affairs; how people of different religions can get 
along with each other; how to set up legislatures 
and institutions of justice; how to provide fairly 
for the ownership of property. All of these 
things are the result of centuries of trial and 
experiment, of discarding the unworkable and 
keeping the good. No small group in our country 
has ever been in a position at any time to decree 
that such and such would be the way that things 
should be done. We drew upon what seemed to 
be the best in many countries and have continued 
to change and improve. 

“The Communists, on the other hand, believe 
that the ways that have been worked out through 
the centuries are evil. They have a few people 
who sit down and decide how things shall be. 
And this single pattern they impose by force 
wherever they go. It is a synthetic fabrication to 
fit the theories of a few individuals. In most of 
its fundamentals it flies in the face of all experi- 
ence. But when they make a decree that is the 
way it is, even though, as in the case of the com- 
munizing of the farms of Russia, it results in the 
death of millions of people. 

“Of course, all societies have conflicting inter- 
ests. It is inherent in nature. But in a democ- 
racy these conflicts are resolved by the majority 
of the people or their representatives. In a totali- 
tarian state they are resolved by force, purges, 
executions, and slave camps. 

“All of history shows that if men are chained 
and oppressed, there are upheavals, reprisals, and 
bloodshed; that stability is possible only in a 
society where men have freedom. No govern- 
ment can endure for very long if it denies people 
the right to seek truth and to proclaim it. 

“In short, freedom works and oppression does 
not. 

“So the experience of the ages is the first source 
of our beliefs. 


(2) Growing Knowledge of the Nature of Man 
“The second great source of American democ- 

racy, my friend, is what we may call owr constantly 

growing knowledge of the nature of man. 
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“Our Declaration of Independence, in its most 
famous phrase, said that all men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
among them being life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The framers of the Declaration thus 
stated their belief that the indispensable pre- 
requisite of happiness is liberty ; the indispensable 
prerequisite of liberty being life itself. 

“You find the phrase, ‘the happiness of the 
people,’ all through the sayings and writings of 
the early Americans who addressed themselves to 
the problem of the purposes of society. 

“Listen to the words of the preamble of the 
Constitution of one of our States, the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts: 

The end of government is to furnish 
individuals with the power of enjoying . . . the 
blessings of life . it is instituted for the .. . 
happiness of the people; and the people alone 
have an incontestable . right to .. . alter 

[it], when their . happiness re 
quire[s] ‘ 

“This concept was for a while brought into 
disrepute because of an attempt to equate ‘happi- 
ness’ with ‘pleasure.’ But our forefathers knew 
what they meant. They knew there is an un- 
happiness that is the lot of slaves and of those who 
are ground down by poverty or ignorance, just as 
millions today know it in a society characterized 
by the sudden knock on the door, the enforced 
spying of friend upon friend, and terrorism. 

“And they knew there is an ‘inward happiness’ 
that comes from the growth of the individual per- 
sonality, from participation, from using one’s 
powers, from a sense of belonging. 

“All that we have been able to find out about 
the nature of man—and our store of knowledge 
about what makes for his ‘inward happiness,’ and 
what does not, is growing rapidly—points equally 
to this same need for him to have freedom to 
grow—to grow physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually, to have a sense of worth, a sense of moving 
forward. 

“Listen to modern psychology: ‘All cells,’ it 
says, ‘so long as they are living, are functioning. 
And in every form of living substance exists an 
inclination toward a specific series of processes. 
The spinning apparatus of the spider, the wings 
of the bird, the feelers of the crustacean have a 
drive toward activity. So it is with the infinite 
capacities of the human being, physical, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual.’ ‘Happiness,’ the psy- 
chologists say, ‘is what results from the success of 
the process of working toward the goals of these 
infinite human functions.’ 

“All this is not just pure theory. For example, 
with the growth of industrial society the problem 
arose, how do assembly-line workers achieve this 
full life? We have found from experience that 
for man to be really happy, his activity must be 
end-guided. Ifthe worker is reduced to the status 
of a means and denied any goal except the intrinsic 
one of wage, the wage, however great, cannot 
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redress the deep wrong to his personality involved 
in the denial. 

“Ours is a competitive society, and the competi- 
tion stems from the desire of the individual to 
prove to himself his own worth. He measures it 
by looking around him and seeing what the 
achievements of other human beings have been. 
We accept conflict and utilize it. 

“Communism is based on ‘cooperation’ but it is 
a cooperation which it finds is necessary to enforce 
the police state. 

“All through our effort, as you see, has been the 
premise that the final and ultimate values are the 
human beings who make up the society ; the prem- 
ise that society was made for man and not man 
for society. 

“And here we come upon a curious irony. Be- 
cause the great threat today is the threat to the 
freedom of the individual, a great deal of the 
literature about the democratic way of life deals 
with the rights of the individual; and this has led 
to many people abroad thinking of us as rabid 
individualiate with each man pursuing his own 
lonely path. 

“The truth is, my friend, that Americans have 
an unusual capacity for cooperation. Community 
life is at the core of our pattern of living. Free- 
dom of association between people is our great 
unwritten freedom. We believe the more bodies 
of society you have, the stronger and healthier 
will be the resulting structure. So we are bound 
together not only by the state but by a thousand 
additional ties. Weare the greatest ‘joiners’ in the 
world. 

“Here again we have a conflict between democ- 
racy and the authoritarian society. Under the 
Soviet system you have no honest communities, 
because under a police state each person has to be 
on hisown. He cannot trust even the members of 
his own family. A Communist is the touchiest 
person in the world. 

“In the eyes of the Kremlin, power flows down 
from the state, not wp from the people, and human 
beings are pawns, cogs, instruments to serve the 
regime. Therefore, knowledge about the nature 
of man is of little importance. 

“The Communists lay claim to having found the 
scientific approach to human relations. But it is 
a spurious claim. The science they apply is the 
mechanical science of the machine—and man is 
not a machine. 

“We are entitled, however, to say that, in a pro- 
founder sense, the process of democracy is scien- 
tific. Given the problem as being one of an 
adjustment of human relations calculated to 
satisfy the claims made upon one another by indi- 
viduals and groups in the hurly burly of human 
contacts and the frictions which those contacts 
produce, the democratic process is perhaps the 
most scientific possible. It is based upon this 
rapidly growing science of the nature of man. 
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(3) A Spiritual Approach to Life 


“The third source of our American way of life, 
my friend, is the great body of mankind’s spiritual 
insights. Americans can be understood only by 
understanding what Lord Bryce called ‘their 
strong religious sense.’ He put it first among 
their traits—before their ‘passion for liberty,’ 
‘their individualistic se and even be- 
fore ‘their suspicious attitude toward officials.’ 

“We believe, with Jefferson, in the existence of 
a moral instinct, and with Lao-Tze that only that 
government has value which is in accord with this 
moral nature. 

“Many of our early settlers came here to escape 
religious persecution, and we have always had a 
great concern with freedom for religious convic- 
tions and for varieties of religious worship. Many 
Americans are adherents of formal religions; 
many, like Lincoln, have drawn their inspiration 
from less formal convictions, from a ‘reverence for 
life’ and a devotion to man’s duty toward man. 

“From this ‘religious sense’ flow the honesty, 
devotion to duty, and respect for human life, as 
well as the understanding, the sympathy, the 
warmth, the tolerance, the forbearance which 
underlie our political and economic life and per- 
meate our daily pattern of living—and without 
which no formal institutions of society, no matter 
how perfect, can long function effectively. Need- 
less to say, we do not practice to perfection all of 
these things that we believe: but we tend to have 
a bad and uncomfortable conscience when we 
don’t. 

“Here, too, we find a head-on conflict between 
democracy and communism. Communism was 
conceived in hate—and it is still saying the same 
things in the same way after a hundred years, 
although the present conditions of labor in the 
United States would be beyond the wildest 
thoughts of Marx, and although the place where 
labor conditions are nearest to those against which 
Marx inveighed are today in the Soviet Union. 
This hate shows itself in the speeches of vitupera- 
tion that Communist representatives continuously 
make in the United Nations,. over the air waves 
and among their own people. 

“Communism denies categorically the spiritual 
approach to life. It calls religion ‘an opiate for 
the masses.’ It proclaims materialism and glori- 
fies it. 

“Now you may ask, my friend, whether the 
principles that underlie our democracy are ap- 
plicable in other areas and to other people, or are 
they possible only in our special circumstances. 

“A partial answer is to be found in the fact that 
we have a mixed racial and cultural heritage, a 
tradition of universality. 

“The second answer is that man, himself, is still 
man no matter where you find him. His physical 
wants are the same, and so, basically, are his 
spiritual wants. Indeed, here in our own country 
the environment, and the nature of the social prob- 
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lems, have changed. A hundred and fifty years 
ago ours was largely a frontier society, predomi- 
nantly agricultural. One person in twenty lived 
in the city. Today that frontier has disappeared. 
We have become an industrial society. Two- 
thirds of our people live in cities. But the basic 
principles still apply and will as long as men 
remain men. 

“It would be a mistake, therefore, to regard 
these three wellsprings of our democratic society 
as something only of the past. 

“We are ‘the continuous revolution,’ the revolu- 
tion of ordered progress for the common man. 
It is operating today as powerfully as ever.” 


These are some of the things that I would say 
to my young Italian friend if he were to ask me 
about American democracy. 

And then I would also say: “We of the mid- 
twentieth century have an exciting prospect. We 
have the opportunity to lay the foundations of a 
democratic world. Tt is a challenge which none 
of us, anywhere, can escape. The rewards of suc- 
cess, or the penalties of failure, will accrue to 
everyone.” 


The Meaning of Citizenship 


by Howland H. Sargeant 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


Standing here in the shadow of this memorial 
to one of the greatest of all Americans, I think 
of what the essence of good citizenship is as 
Jefferson saw it. To him citizenship meant an 
obligation and a sacred trust. 

The citizenship pledge of the 4-H Clubs re- 
flects Jefferson’s ideals. I like particularly the 
closing paragraph: 

We will endeavor to transmit this nation to posterity 


not merely as we found it but freer, happier and more 
beautiful than when it was transmitted to us. 


You will not go far wrong if you make that 
pledge your test of good citizenship. 

In these troubled times young people are often 
confused. You wonder, very naturally, what 
you can do to make your America freer, happier, 
and more beautiful. The 4-H Clubs are, I think, 
showing you the way. They give you the basic 
poe es of good citizenship—and teach you 

ow to live and work by them. 

I was particularly impressed this morning 
when I watched-a group of your club members 


* Address made before the National 4-H Clubs Camp at 
the Jefferson Memorial, Washington, on June 24 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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receiving their commissions as “Grass Roots 
Ambassadors.” 

This particular group, I was told, will go to 
22 countries—in Europe, the Near East, and 


Africa. They will live and work with the peoples 
of these countries. They will learn, but they will 
also teach. 


What an opportunity! And what an expan- 
sion of the concept of good citizenship! For 
your generation the horizons have widened to in- 
clude the whole world, and you have the courage 
and confidence to handle that responsibility. 

Not all of you, of course, have been given this 
responsibility. You are, however, backing the 
4-H Clubs’ “ambassadors of good will” with both 
material and moral support. Each of you par- 
pap in a fashion, in everything these boys 
and girls do in spreading good will for America 
abroad. 

This fall some of you will cast your first vote. 
As free men and women you will have your say 
in the kind of Government under which this 
country will operate for the next 4 years, or 
perhaps longer. 

His vote is the good citizen’s greatest privilege 
and greatest responsibility. I hope you, all of you 
who are eligible, are going to vote. Unfortunately, 
many Americans do lot. A recent survey, in fact, 
showed that in 1950 only 41 percent of the poten- 
tial voters of the United States actually cast a 
ballot. For some of these negligent citizens there 
was, perhaps, an excuse. For the great majority 
there was not. They merely failed to meet the 
responsibility entrusted to them. 

Some of you boys, this year perhaps, will be 
called upon to assume one of citizenship’s gravest 
responsibilities—to defend, in uniform, the free 
dom won for you by such men as Jefferson. 

Here, again, it is a question of privilege and 
responsibility. A young veteran, Maj. [then 
Capt.] James Jabara, ace jet pilot of the U.N. 
Forces in Korea, returned from Korea. He was 
interviewed by a reporter from his home town of 
Wichita, Kans. The reporter asked him: “Why 
are we fighting in Korea, Captain?” 

Jabara answered: “So we won’t have to fight in 
Wichita, Kans.” 

Your duty may not take you to Korea. But 
wherever it takes you, keep that fact in mind. If 
you serve in Korea or Europe, or remain in the 
United States, the answer is the same. You are 
defending your freedom in Wichita, Kans., in 
Louisville, Ky., in any town in the United States 
you may name. 

When this Nation was young, we were able—we, 
its citizens—to devote ourselves to the development 
of our own beautiful land. We had only occasion- 
ally to worry about other lands and other peoples. 

That day is past. When the North Koreans 
struck at the Republic of Korea, 2 years ago at just 
about this time, they struck at the freedom and 
security of every American community, every 
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American home, whether a farm in the country or 
an apartment in the city. 

Major Jabara put it very tersely in that short 
interview. But in those brief words he said 
everything. 

Today the horizon of the good citizen has broad- 
ened. A “freer, happier and more beautiful 
America” is possible only if we think and act in 
these broader terms. 

This does not mean, for any of us, that we love 
America the less. These boys and girls who are 
leaving for their overseas assignments—upon their 
return they will have tales to tell of these other 
lands they have seen and of the people they have 
met. I donot think, however, that any one of them 
will return loving their own America the less. 
They will be better, more loyal, and devoted Ameri- 
cans for their experiences. 

You have taken a pledge to serve America. 
Keep that pledge alive in your hearts. Work at it. 
And, with God’s help, you will transmit to the 
generation that comes after you “a freer, happier 
and more beautiful America” indeed. 


Department Expresses Regret 
to Owen Lattimore 


[Released to the press June 28] 


On May 1, 1952, the Department announced that 
all passports were being stamped “Not Valid for 
Travel in the U.S.S.R. and its Satellites” unless 
such travel was specifically authorized? 

On May 26, 1952, the Department of State re- 
ceived from an official security source a report 
that Owen Lattimore was making arrangements 
to travel to the U.S.S.R. Pending further in- 
vestigation, the Department sent a confidential 
stop order to the Customs Bureau requesting it 
not to permit the departure of Mr. Lattimore 
from the United States. The confidential stop- 
order procedure has been in force for 11 years to 
prevent the possible violation of laws or of Gov- 
ernment regulations for controlling the travel 
abroad of American citizens. The existence of 
this confidential stop order was divulged in the 
newspapers on June 20.? 


* BULLETIN of May 12, 1952, p. 736. 
?In a press release issued on that date, the Department 
stated : 


“An allegation was recently made to the Department 
that Owen Lattimore was making arrangements for a 
possible visit to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and/or its satellites. The Department immediately be- 
gan an investigation of this allegation. 

“Pending the results of this investigation the Customs 
Bureau was notified that Mr. Lattimore (who was not 
in possession of a passport duly validated for such travel) 
should not be permitted to leave the United States. 

“Mr. Lattimore last year applied for and was granted 
a passport to visit Great Britain. This passport is no 
longer in effect and Mr. Lattimore has not since applied 
for a passport.” 
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The thorough investigation of the charges con- 
cerning Mr. Lattimore requested by the Depart- 
ment has now been completed. The F.B.I. has 
notified the Department that the original in- 
formant has admitted that the story which he had 
furnished concerning Lattimore’s alleged travel 
abroad was a complete fabrication. 

Proceedings were instituted which resulted 
yesterday in the indictment by a Federal grand 
jury of the individual who initiated the false 
report. 

Accordingly, the Department has revoked its 
confidential stop order against Mr. Lattimore. 
The Department of State expresses to Mr. Latti- 
more its sincere regret over the embarrassment 
caused him. 


Visit of King Feisal II of Iraq 


[Released to the press June 18] 


King Feisal IT of Iraq has accepted an invitation 
to visit the United States during the months of 
August and September. The 17-year-old heir to 
the throne of Iraq will be accompanied by his 
uncle the Regent of the Kingdom of Iraq, His 
Royal Highness Prince Abdul Illah. The coast- 
to-coast visit will be on an informal, unofficial 
basis, and will include trips to various irrigation 
and agricultural development projects in this 
country. The King and the Regent will meet with 
the President during the course of their visit. 

King Feisal will ascend the throne of Iraq on 
his 18th birthday, May 2, 1953. He is now a 
student at Harrow School in England, and will 
complete his studies there in July. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


The Mutual Security Act of 1952. S. Rept. 1575, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 3086] 1 p. 

Amending the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926. S. 
Rept. 1586, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 
6661] 8 pp. 

Free Importation by Religious Organizations of Altars, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, Baptismal Fonts, Shrines, 
or Parts of the Foregoing, and Certain Kinds of 
Statuary. S. Rept. 1601, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To ac- 
company H. R. 7593] 2 pp. 

Official Contribution of the United States Government 
to the United Nations Yearbook of Human Rights, 
1950. §S. Doc. 116, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 22 pp. 

Convention on Relations With the Federal Republic of 
Germany and a Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Message from the President of the United States 
Transmitting the Convention on Relations Between 
the Three Powers and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952 and a Protocol 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Signed at Paris on 
May 27, 1952. S. Exec. Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
328 pp. 

Emergency Powers Continuation Act. H. Rept. 2041, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. J. Res. 477.] 
46 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1952. H. Rept. 2031, 82d Cong., 
2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 7005.] 22 pp. 
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Foreign Bondholders’ Representatives 
and German Debt Conference 
[Released to the press June 24] 


Following is the text of a statement issued at 
London on June 24 by Warren Lee Pierson, US. 
delegate to the Conference on German External 
Debts: 


I regret that the Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council has withdrawn its representative 
from the London debt discussions of the Young 
and Dawes loans. 

The settlement proposal for these loans, which 
is now under consideration by the London con- 
ference on German debts, is entirely tentative and 
is subject to consideration not only from the stand- 
point of its implications to U.S. holders of Young 
and Dawes bonds but also from the standpoint of 
its general effect upon other creditors of Germany 
including all the other classes of American 
creditors. 

Private creditor and governmental representa- 
tives of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the other interested countries have 
labored for more than a year to bring about a com- 
prehensive and equitable settlement of the German 
debts. In this effort, the German delegation on 
external debts has given excellent cooperation. 
As a result of these efforts, a satisfactory conclu- 
sion of the London debt conference is within sight. 

Efforts are continuing to be made to find a 
settlement arrangement with respect to the Dawes 
and Young loans which will be acceptable to all 
interested parties. It is to be hoped that the 
representatives of American holders of these bonds 
will return to the conference to resume negotia- 
tions regarding the Dawes and Young loans. 


Claims of Nationals For Return 
of Property in Japan 
[Released to the press June 25] 


Under article 15 (a) of the peace treaty between 
the Allied Powers and Japan, which came into 
force on April 28, 1952, the Japanese Government 
is required to return all property of Allied Powers 
and their nationals within the present territorial 
limits of Japan, and in cases where such prop- 
erty was within Japan on December 7, 1941, and 
cannot be returned or has been damaged, to pro- 
vide compensation to property owners for their 
loss or damage sustained as a result of the war 


1This conference, which first convened at London on 
Feb. 28, recessed on Apr. 4 and was reconvened on May 
19. For previous announcements relating to the confer- 
ence, see BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 206; ibid., Mar. 
10, 1952, p. 397; ibid., Mar. 24, 1952, p. 461; and ibid., 
May 26, 1952, p. 821. 
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within Japan in accordance with terms of the 
Allied Powers Property Compensation Law 
(Japanese Law No. 264 of 1951). 

In order to assist American nationals who 
desire to file applications under the treaty for 
the return of their property in Japan or, in appro- 
priate instances, claims for compensation under 
the Allied Powers Property Compensation Law, 
the Department of State has prepared, after con- 
sultation with authorities of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, a memorandum regarding the manner in 
which such applications or claims should be pre- 
ee and filed. A copy of the memorandum is 

ing sent to all American nationals who, on the 
basis of information available to the Department 
of State, have indicated a desire to file applica- 
tions for the return of property or claims for 
compensation. American nationals who desire 
to file such applications or claims, but have not 
previously communicated with the Department, 
may obtain copies of the memorandum from the 
Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Applications for the return of property must 
be submitted by this Government to the Japanese 
Government before January 28, 1953. Claims 
for compensation must be submitted by this Gov- 
ernment to the Japanese Government on or before 
October 28, 1953. However, to insure proper 
consideration of applications for restitution of 
property and claims for compensation, they 
should be filed with the Department of State with 
the least possible delay. 


Annex to U. S.-Panama 
Air Transport Agreement 


[Released to the press June 20] 


The Department of State announced on June 20 
an exchange of diplomatic notes between the De- 
partment and the Embassy of Panama implement- 
ing the route annex to the Bilateral Air Transport 
Agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
Republic of Panama, signed March 31, 1949, to 
provide for a route for Panamanian air carriers. 

Schedule two of the annex of the foregoing 
agreement has been amended to read as follows: 

“Airlines designated by the Republic of Panama 
are accorded in the territory of the United States 
of America the rights of transit and non-traffic 
stop, as well as the right to pick up and dis- 
charge international traffic in passengers, cargo 
and mail via intermediate points in both directions 
at the points specified below: 

“1. From the Republic of Panama to Miami, 

Florida via intermediate points in the Carib- 

bean.” 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1949, p. 466. 
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U. S., Portuguese Defense Agreement 


[Released to the press June 19} 


The Portuguese and U.S. Governments on June 
19 released the text of an agreement regarding 
military facilities in the Azores signed at Lisbon 
on September 6, 1951.1. It was announced at that 
time that this agreement, which would be made 
public, was concluded in accordance with North 
— Treaty Organization (Nato) defense 

ans. 

Text of the agreement follows: 


The Portuguese Government and the Government of 
the United States of America: 

Having in mind the doctrine and obligations arising 
from Articles 3 and 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty signed 
in Washington April 4, 1949; 

Resolved, in accordance with the preamble of that 
Treaty to unite their efforts for the common defense and 
for the preservation of peace and security ; 

Considering the necessity of executing in peacetime the 
measures of military preparation necessary to the common 
defense, in conformity with plans approved by the nations 
signatory to the referred to Treaty ; 

Taking into consideration that according to the pro- 
visions adopted in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the area of the Azores directly interests Portugal and the 
United States and that between them they must establish 
agreements for the determination and utilization of the 
facilities which it is possible for the first of the mentioned 
Governments to grant in those islands; 

Agree as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The Portuguese Government grants to the Government 
of the United States in case of war in which they are 
involved during the life of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
within the framework and by virtue of the responsibilities 
assumed thereunder the use of facilities in the Azores 
which will be provided for in technical arrangements to 
be concluded by the Ministers of Defense of the two 
Governments. 

Whenever reference is made in the text of this Agree- 
ment to technical arrangements, it is understood that such 
reference has to do with the technical arrangements to be 
agreed upon by the Ministers of Defense of the two Gov- 
ernments, and which are hereby authorized. 


ARTICLE 2 


The Governments of Portugal and of the United States, 
in technical and financial collaboration, and in harmony 
with technical arrangements to be agreed upon, will con- 
struct new installations and enlarge and improve those 
existing for the purpose of preparing and equipping the 
agreed facilities in the Azores with what is necessary for 
the execution of the missions for which under the defense 
plans they are charged with in time of war. 

1) These preparatory works shall include, among other 
things, the storage of oil, munitions, spare parts and any 
supplies considered necessary for the purposes in view. 

2) The term for the execution of what is set forth in the 
body of the present Article and in subparagraph 1 will 
run from the date of signature of this Agreement until the 
first of September 1956 with a period of grace of four 
months. 


ARTICLE 3 


All constructions and materials incorporated in the soil 
will from the start be considered property of the Portu- 
guese State without prejudice to the recognized right of the 





* BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1951, p. 466. 
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United States to use such constructions and materials in 
time of war or in time of peace to the extent and in the 
manner provided in this Agreement, and to raze and 
remove them for its account at the end of the term re- 
ferred to in Article 1 or if the hypothesis mentioned in 
Article 8 should eventuate, all in accordance with techni- 
cal arrangements to be agreed upon. 

At the end of the period referred to in Article 1, as 
well as in the hypothesis provided for in Article 8, and 
without prejudice to the technical arrangements referred 
to above, the United States may raze or remove for its 
account technical equipment belonging to it and not neces- 
sary to the future functioning of the bases, the Portuguese 
Government making equitable payment for that which 
it desires to acquire and which may be ceded to it. 


ARTICLE 4 


Having in mind their eventual use in harmony with the 
provisions of Article 1, the Portuguese Government will 
undertake the maintenance of the facilities in all the pe- 
riod subsequent to the withdrawal of the American per- 
sonnel, as stipulated in Article 7. 


ARTICLE 5 


For the purpose of the previous Article, and in accord- 
ance with what will be agreed upon between the Defense 
Ministers of the two Governments, the Government of the 
United States will provide facilities necessary for the 
apprenticeship and training of Portuguese personnel hay- 
ing in mind the perfect functioning of the bases as well 
as facilitate duly qualified American personnel and mate- 
rial both deemed indispensable for the missions charged 
to the military forces in the Azores, in time of peace as 
well as in time of war, in harmony with the plans estab- 
lished by the competent organs of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This American personnel in the 
period subsequent to the evacuation of the bases in time 
of peace will be under Portuguese direction. 


ARTICLE 6 


During the period of the preparation of the bases, in 
conformity with Article 2 subparagrarh 2, and during the 
period of evacuation granted under Article 7, the transit of 
American military aircraft through the Lagens Airdrome 
continues to be permitted and there will be authorized 
on that base, during the same periods, the training of 
United States aviation and naval personnel, and United 
States military and civilian personnel stationed there may 
be increased up to the necessary. There will also be per- 
mitted the eventual visit to the airdrome of Santa Maria 
of some military aircraft which will be provided for by 
technical arrangements to be concluded between the Min- 
isters of Defense of the two Governments. 

These arrangements will fix the number and missions of 
the personnel employed and will define the legal statute to 
which they will be subject, as well as the exemptions 
which the personnel and material will enjoy in time of 
peace and in time of war. 


ARTICLE 7 


For a term beyond the periods in which the facilities 
should be utilized either in time of war or under condi- 
tions provided for in subparagraph 2 of Article 2, there 
will be granted by the Portuguese Government between six 
months and a year, in accordance with the circumstances 
and difficulties of the occasion, for the complete evacuation 
of the American personnel and their accompanying equip- 
ment, which will take place whether or not it has been 
possible to carry out the provisions of Article 5. 

Stockpiling of materials and supplies necessary to the 
preparation for war, in accordance with the reasonable 
exigencies of the international situation, and in accord- 
ance with technical arrangements to be agreed upon, is 
authorized during the term referred to in Article 1. 
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ARTICLE 8 


The Government of the United States may at any 
moment renounce the concessions granted under the pres- 
ent Agreement in which case the obligations assumed in 
this respect by the Portuguese Government will likewise 
cease. 


ARTICLE 9 


In case of war the facilities granted may be utilized by 
the rest of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization mem- 
bers. The conditions for the utilization of the facilities 
by the members of the Nato will be established by agree- 
ment between the competent Portuguese and American 
authorities. 

The Portuguese Government reserves the right to extend 
to the Government of His Britannic Majesty in the United 
Kingdom facilities analogous to those granted under this 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE 10 


The Portuguese Government will authorize, after the 
period of evacuation fixed in Article 7, the transit through 
Lagens of military aircraft of the United States carrying 
out missions within the framework of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. This transit will be carried out 
by the utilization of the Portuguese services in the re- 
ferred to Base, whether or not it has been possible to 
earry out the provisions of Article 5. 

For beyond the period in question, and from time to 
time, as may be agreed between the Ministers of Defense 
of the two countries in the face of circumstances and in 
each case, the Lagens base may be utilized for the exer- 
cises of combined training of the appropriate forces of 
Nato. The non-Portuguese personnel necessary to effect 
this training will remain in the Azores only for the 
time necessary for each operation. 


ARTICLE 11 


Nothing in the technical arrangements to be agreed upon 
by the Ministers of Defense of the two Governments may 
be understood in a contrary sense to the provisions of the 
present Defense Agreement. 

ARTICLE 12 


This Agreement will enter into effect on the date of its 
signature and on the same date the Agreement of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, will cease to have validity. 

In testimony thereof the respective plenipotentiaries of 
the two Governments have placed their signatures and 
affixed their seals to the present Agreement. 

Done in Lisbon in two copies, in Portuguese and English, 
both texts having equal value, this sixth day of September, 
1951. 

LINCOLN MAcVEAGH 
PavuLo CUNHA 


Loan to Turkey To Help Finance 
Seyhan River Dam 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on June 18 made a loan of $25,200,000 
to the Republic of Turkey to assist in the develop- 
ment of the Adana Plain, a productive agricultural 
and industrial area in south-central Turkey. The 
loan will help to finance a multipurpose dam on the 
Seyhan River—to be used for flood control, irriga- 
tion, and hydroelectric power—and related power 
facilities. 

These installations form the key part of the 
Seyhan project, a comprehensive plan being 
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carried out by the Turkish Government for the 
full control and utilization of the waters of the 
Seyhan River. The economic development of the 
Adana Plain has thus far been limited by ruinous 
seasonal floods, by lack of water for irrigation in 
other seasons, and by a serious shortage of electric 
ower. 

" The works which will be financed by the Bank’s 
loan include the construction of an earth dam, 
a powerhouse, step-up and step-down substations, 
and transmission lines to the industrial centers of 
Adana, Mersin, and Tarsus. The power plant 
will contain two 18,000-kilowatt generators. It is 
estimated that by 1965 the annual consumption of 
energy from these will reach 164 million kw.-hrs., 
which is about four times the total energy, both 
mechanical and electrical, consumed in the area in 
1951. Housing will be provided for a third 
generator which may be installed later. 

The total cost of these works will be the equiv- 
alent of about 35.8 million dollars. The Bank’s 
loan will finance the foreign exchange costs, 
amounting to the equivalent of 25.2 million dollars. 
The loan will be used for purchases in the United 
States and Europe of construction materials and 
equipment, generating and transmission units, and 
for payment of engineering and contracting fees. 
Local currency requirements, equivalent to about 
10.6 million dollars, will be provided partly by the 
Turkish Government and partly by private in- 
vestors. The works are expected to be completed 
by the summer of 1956. 

Other parts of the Seyhan project will be 
financed out of Turkey’s own resources. The en- 
tire project includes the building of a system of 
flood-control levees along the Seyhan, Berdan, and 
Ceyhan Rivers, and collection channels at the foot- 
hills of the Taurus Mountains to catch the run-off 
of small streams; the construction of a network 
of canals to provide regular irrigation for ap- 
proximately 144,000 hectares (356,000 acres) of 
land; and the further expansion of power facili- 
ties. Work on the flood-control levees is virtually 
completed and will be finished this year. A begin- 
ning has been made on the irrigation system ; work 
will be resumed in 1956 after completion of the 
dam and is expected to be finished in 1961. Some 
time after 1965, power requirements should justify 
the expansion of the facilities being financed by 
the Bank. The entire program will cost the equiv- 
alent of about 67 million dollars. 

Completion of the Seyhan project will bring 
substantial benefits to both agriculture and indus- 
try. The prevention of flood damage to crops and 
other property will result in average savings esti- 
mated at the equivalent of about 3 million dollars 
annually. Irrigation is expected to increase the 
production of crops in the Adana Plain, especially 
cotton, oilseeds, and citrus fruits, and ultimately 
will bring farmers additional profits estimated at 
the equivalent of about 16 million dollars annually. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 











Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned during June 1952 


West Point Sesquicentennial . 
International Exhibition of Drawi ings ‘and “Engravings 
UN Economic and Social Council: 
Human Rights Commission: 8th Session . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

Administrative Council: 7th Session. . 

European Conference on VHF Broadcasting (41 me/s t to 216 6 me/s) 
Paris International Trade Exhibition ‘ 

Wmno (World Meteorological Organization): 

Regionai Association for Europe: 1st Session . 

UNESCO _— Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion 

Executive Board: 30th Session 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Sixth Annual Assembly . 
aa sr nad on Large Electric High Tension Systems: 

ession 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 

Executive Board: 10th Session , ‘ 
International Convention for Protection of Industrial Property ; 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

Meeting of Committee on Commodity Problems 

Council: 15th Session ‘ 

Latin American Forestry Commission: 4th Session | 
International Whaling Commission: 4th Meeting . 

ILo (International Labor Organization): 

35th Session of the ILo. 

International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement E xperts . . 

Third Session of the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe (PicMMg). 

Sample Fairs . , 

21st Session of the International Criminal Police Commission . . 

Annual Meeting of the Directing Council of the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood. 

Committee on Highway Programming and Planning . 


In Session as of June 30, 1952 


International Materials Conference . 
International Conference on German Debts . 
Universal Postal Union: 13th Congress . 
UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 14th Session . 
Trusteeship Council: 11th Session . . 
26th Biennial International Exhibition of Art . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

European Forestry and Forest Products Commission: Meeting of 
Working Group on Torrent Control and Protection from Ava- 
lanches. 

Meeting on Home Economics and Education in Nutrition (Fao- 
Caribbean Commission). 

International Philatelic Exhibition 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Fourth Special Meeting of Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Services 
Committee—European- Mediterranean Region. 
mene er Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: Annual 
Meeting. 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Governing Body: 120th Session . 


14th 


West Point 
Lugano . 


New York . 
Geneva . . 
Stockholm . 
Paris . 


Zirich 


Paris . 


Montreal 
Paris . 


Geneva . 
Vienna 


Rome 
Rome. 
Buenos Aires . 
London . 


Geneva . 


” The Hague 


Washington 
Barcelona 
Stockholm . 
Montevideo. . 


Washington . 


Washington . 
London 
Brussels 
New York 
New York 
Venice . 


Nice . 


Port-of-Spain . 
Utrecht 
Paris. . 


St. Andrews (New Bruns- 
wick), 


Geneva. . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, June 24, 1952. 
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Department 


Jan.—June 
Apr. 10-June 2 


= 14—June 6 
r. 21-June 6 
ay 28-June 30 

May 17-June 2 


May 26—June 9 


May 26—June 6 


May 27-June 7 
May 28-June 7 


May 29-June 4 
June 2-7 


June 3-7 
June 9-14 
June 16-21 
June 3-6 


June 4-28 


June 4-14 


June 10-13 
June 10-30 
June 9-12 

June 13-14 


June 23-28 


Feb. 26, 1951- 
Feb. 28— 

May 14- 

May 20- 

June 3- 

June 14— 


June 28- 


June 30—- 
June 28- 
June 30- 
June 30— 


June 30—- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1952 


International Wheat Council: 10th Session. , 
Fifteenth International Congress on Public Education . 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 8th General Assembly. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Conference for the Revision of the Bermuda Telecommunications 
Agreement of 1945. 
International Radio Consultative Committee (Ccrr): Study Group 


UNEsco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 


tion) : 

International Center for Adult Education—Seminar on Workers’ Edu- 
cation. 

International Conference To Negotiate a Universal Copyright Con- 
vention. 


Seminar on Museums . F 
International Congress of the Arts : 

Wwmo (World Meteorological Organization): 
Commission for Maritime Meteorology, Meeting of . 
Third Session of the Executive Committee . ‘ 

International Soil Fertility Meeting . 

Eighteenth Conference of the International Red Cross. 

Paicu (Pan American Institute of eee and tommidd 

Third Consultation on Geog phy. . . 
UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Working Party on Small Scale Industries and Handicrafts 
Marketing: 2d Meeting. 
Inland Transport Committee, 
Session. 
Second Regional Conference of Statisticians . 
Inland Transport Committee, Inland Waterway Subcommittee: 
1st Session. 
Commission on Prisoners of War: 3d Session. : ‘ 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories . 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing Territories). 
Administrative Unions Committee a. oe eS 6 ee 

International Sugar Council . . 

Inter-American Seminar on Vocational Education a 

Second International Congress on Analytical Chemistry . 

Thirteenth International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art . 

International Geographical Union: 8th General Assembly. . 

International Astronomical Union: Symposium on Radio Astronomy , 

Fourth World Assembly of the World Organization for Early Childhood 
Education. 

International Radio Scientific Union: 10th General Assembly 

Edinburgh Film Festival, Sixth International 

Grassland Congress, Sixth International . - 

Fourth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences . . 

International Championships for 1952 Military Pentathlon 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

Aeronautical Information Services Division: Ist Session . 

Special Diplomatic Conference to Conclude a Convention on Damage 
Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface. 

Statistics Division: 2d Session . . 

International Wine Office, 32d Plenary Session of the Committee . 

Izmir International Trade Fair. . 

me Union of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics: 2d General 

sem 

Setenteatinemetany Union, XLI General Assembly . 

— International Congress of inomed and Ethnological 

ciences. 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development, International—and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund: 7th Annual Meeting of the Boards of 
Governors. 

Third General Assembly of the International Union for the Protection 
of Nature. 

International Astronomical Union: 8th General Assembly . . ‘ 

Seventh International Congress and Exposition of Photogrammetry 

19th International Geological Congress . . i a 

Thirteenth International Horticultural Congress é 

ILo (International Labor Organization) : 

Chemical Industries Committee: 3d Session . 

Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization): 

17th Meeting of the Executive Committee . 


Highway Subcommittee: 1st 
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London. 
Geneva. 
Rio de Janeiro 


London. 


Geneva. 


Paris . 
Paris . 


New York. 
Venice . 


London 

Geneva. 
Dublin . 
Toronto. 


Washington . 


Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 


Bangkok . 
Bangkok . 


Geneva. 
New York. 
New York 
New York 
London . 
University of Mary land. 
OS” ae 
Venice . 
Washington . 
Sydney. . 
México, D. F . 


Sydney. . 
Edinburgh me 
State College, a. 
Uppsala : 
Brussels 


Montreal . 
Rome 


Montreal . 
Freiburg . 
Izmir 
Istanbul 


Bern . 
Vienna . 


México, D. F . 


Caracas. 

Rome .. 

Washington ‘and ‘Dayton 
Algiers . caw a 
London. 

Geneva. 


Habana. 


July 1- 
July 7- 
July 8 


July 9- 
Aug. 20 


July 12- 
Aug. 18- 


Sept. 15- 
Sept. 21 


July 14— 
Sept. 9- 
July 21- 
July 23- 


July 25- 


July 28- 
Aug. 18- 


Sept. 1- 
Sept. 16—- 


Aug. 25 
Sept. 11- 
Sept. 18- 
Sept. 23— 
July or Aug. 
Aug. 2- 
Aug. 4- 
Aug. 8- 
Aug. & 
Aug. 1l- 
Aug. 11- 


Aug. 11- 
Aug. 17- 
Aug. 17- 
Aug. 18- 
Aug. 18- 


Aug. 19- 
Sept. 9- 


Sept. 16- 
Aug. 19- 
Aug. 20- 
Aug. 25- 


Aug. 28- 
Sept. 1- 


Sept. 


Sept. 








Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1952—Continued 
Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization) —Continued 


Sixth Session of the Directing Council—and Fourth Regional Com- Habana. 


mittee of the World Health Organization. 
18th Meeting of the Executive Committee . 





Sept. 19- 


Habana. Sept. 26- 


Fourth Meeting of the International Scientific Committee for Trypano- Lourenco Marques | (Moz- Sept. 10— 


somiasis Research. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 


ambique). 


Fao-Ecia Central American Seminar on Agricultural Credit . Guatemala 7 Sept. 15- 

Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 2d Meeting Rome. .. . .... Sept— 

Eucalyptus Study Tour. . eee a Australia. . . . . Sept.— 
Fourth International Congress of African Tourism . . . Lourengo Marques. Sept. 15- 
Twenty-first International Congress for Housing and Town Planning . Lisbon . ; . Sept. 21- 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea Copenhagen . Sept. 29 
International Council of Scientific Unions: 4th Meeting of the Executive Amsterdam . Sept. 30- 


Board. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Disarmament Commission 


France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland and the United States of America: Work- 
ing Paper setting forth proposals for fixing numerical 
limitation of all armed forces. DC/10, May 28, 1952. 


5 pp. mimeo. 
First Report of the Disarmament Commission. DC/11, 


May 29, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on the Status of Women. Resolutions of 
May 23, 26 and 28, 1952. E/2237, June 3, 1952. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries: 
Methods of Financing Economic Development. Sug- 
gestions from Member Governments on financing 
of economic development of under-developed coun- 
tries in response to General Assembly resolution 520 
A (VI) and Council resolution 368 (XIII). E/2242, 
June 2, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and 
Social Matters. Resolution 283 (X). E/2165/Add.35, 
April 23, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. E/2168/Add.1, April 30, 1952. 23 pp. 
mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Document Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Development of Arid Land. Report by the Secretary- 
General on the Activities of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies. E/2191, April 18, 1952. 52 
pp. mimeo. 

International Co-operation on Water Control and Utili- 
zation. Report of the Secretary-General under Coun- 
cil resolution 346 (XII). E/2205/Add.1, April 22, 
1952. 118 pp. mimeo. 

Elections. Election of Members of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board. E/2216, May 1, 1952. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and 
Social Matters. Economie and Social Council Resolu- 
tion 288 (X). Texts of Replies from Governments of 
Member States. E/2165/Add.37, May 2, 1952. 7 pp. 
mimeo. 

Implementation of Recommendations on Economic and 
Social Matters. Report by the Secretary-General. 
E/2166, May 7, 1952. 117 pp. mimeo. 

Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the Structure 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies in Schools and Educational Institutions 
of Member States. Report by the Secretary-General 
and the Director-General of UNESCO. E/2184, May 
2, 1952. 84 pp. mimeo. 

Narcotic Drugs. International Limitation of Opium Pro- 
duction. E/2186/Add.2, May 19, 1952. 13 pp. mimeo. 

World Conference on Population. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/2199/Add.1, May 15, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo, 

Co-ordination of the Work of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies. Information on Regional Co- 
ordination of Programs of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies and Relations with Non-United 
Nations Regional Organizations. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General. E/2204, April 30,1952. 44 pp. mimeo. 

International Co-operation on Water Control and Utiliza- 
tion. Report of the Secretary-General under Council 
resolution 346 (XII). E/2205, April 25, 1952. 70 pp. 
mimeo. 

United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. 
Under General Assembly resolutions 200 (III), 246 
(TIT), 418 (V) and Economic and Social Council 
resolution 222 A (IX). Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/2209, April 21, 1952. 106 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the International Refugee Organization. 
E/2211, April 23, 1952. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Enquiry under Council Resolu- 
tion 414 (XIII), Section B, III, Paragraph 28 on the 
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Future Work of the United Nations in the Field of 
Freedom of Information. Report by the Secretary- 
General. E/2217, May 5, 1952. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Integrated Economic Development and Commercial 
Agreements (General Assembly Resolution 523 
(VI)). Replies from Governments of Member States 
in response to General Assembly Resolution 523 (VI) 
on action taken concerning production, distribution 
and prices of commodities and measures to combat 
inflation. E/2243, June 3, 1952. 63 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Report of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press (Fifth 
Session). E/2251, June 11, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

The Problem of Statelessness. Consolidated report by 
the Secretary-General. E/2230, A/CN.4/56, May 26, 
1952. 206 pp. mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Fourth 
Report of the Technical Assistance Board to the 
Technical Assistance Committee. E/2213 (Vol. I 
and Vol. II), May 8, 1952. Vol. I, 150 pp., Vol. II, 
829 pp. mimeo. 

Migration. Report by the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the Economic and Social 
Council in accordance with Council resolution 396 
(XIII) of 25 August 1951 on methods of international 
financing of European emigration. E/2235, May 28, 
1952. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the World Health Organization. E/2239, June 
3, 1952. 86 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Social Commission (Seventh Session). 
E/2065, August 4, 1951. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Methods of financing economic development. (Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 520 A (VI)). 31 pp. mimeo. 

Replies of Governments to the Questionnaire on Forced 
Labour. E/AC. 36/11, May 9, 1952. 110 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Financial Report for the Year Ended 31 December 
1951. E/ICEF/193, April 10, 1952. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Arrangement of Business at the Fourteenth Session. E/L. 
315, May 16, 1952. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Mutual Security Act of 1952. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 82d Cong., 2d sess. on S. 
3086. May 8, 9, and 13, 1952. 140 pp. 

General Ridgway. Hearing before the Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. Senate, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
Discussion with Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway re Far 
Eastern Situation, Koje-Do POW Uprising, and Nato 
Policies. May 21, 1952. 34 pp. 

Food and Famine. Procedures for International Action 
in the Event of Emergency Famines Arising from 
Natural Causes. E/2220, May 14, 1952. 16 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Economic Commission for Europe. Work 
Programme and Priorities 1952-1953. E/2221, May 
19, 1952. 36 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. 
Methods to Increase World Productivity (General 
Assembly Resolution 522 (VI)). H/2224, May 21, 
1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Proceeds of Sale of UNrra Supplies. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. E/2227, May 23,1952. 35 pp. mimeo. 

Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
Report by the Secretary-General under Council resolu- 
tion 414 B 11 (XIII) on the future work of the United 
Nations in the fields of prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities. E/2229, May 23, 1952. 
36 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Annotated list of documents 
prepared for the third, fourth and fifth sessions of 
the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and 
of the Press. E/2231, May 27, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Report of 
the Technical Assistance Committee on the admin- 
istration of the Expanded Programme. E/2238, May 
29, 1952. 18 pp. mimeo. 
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Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, the Structure 
and Activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ized Agencies in Schools and Educational Institutions 
of Member States. Report by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations and the Director-General of 
Unesco. E/2184/Add. 2, May 23, 1952. 21 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees to the General Assembly. A/2126, May 29, 
1952. 39 pp. mimeo. 

Replies of Governments (Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
A/AC.58/1/Add.1, May 28, 1952. 10 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Examination of Annual Reports. Observations of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization on the reports for 1951 on the Trust 
Territories of Tanganyika, Togoland under British 
administration, Togoland under French administra- 
tion, Cameroons under British administration, and 
Cameroons under French administration. T/1012, 
June 17, 1952. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Land Utilization in Somaliland Under Italian Adminis- 
tration. Memorandum submitted by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. T/AC.36/L.50, May 12, 1952. 10 pp. 
mimeo. 

Population, Land Categories and Tenure in Togoland 
Under French Administration. Working paper pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. T/AC.36/L.51, May 14, 
1952. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Memorandum Submitted by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Trans- 
mitted in reply to the letter of the Secretary-General 
of April 18, 1952, inviting UNrsco to consider the type 
and manner of assistance which it might give to the 
Committee on Rural Economic Development of the 
Trust Territories in connection with its study. 
T/AC.36/L.52, May 20, 1952. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Rural Economic Development of the Trust Territories. 
Draft Second Progress Report of the Committee on 
the Rural Economic Development of the Trust Ter- 
ritories. T/AC.36/L.53, May 26, 1952. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Land Utilization in New Guinea. Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Australian Government. T/AC.36/L.56, 
June 8, 1952. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Standing Committee on Administrative Unions. Texts of 
documents referred to in the letter dated March 
8, 1952 from the representative of France on 
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Two Covenants on Human Rights Being Drafted 


DRAFTS RELATING TO CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS AND TO ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL RIGHTS REVISED AT 1952 SESSION OF U. N. COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


by James Simsarian 


The U.N. Commission on Human Rights re- 
viewed sections of the two draft Covenants on 
Human Rights at its 9-week session at New York 
from April 14 to June 13, 1952. The Commis- 
sion decided to ask the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to instruct the Commission to complete its work 
on the two draft Covenants at its next session in 
1953, prior to the consideration of the two drafts 
by the Council and the General Assembly. 

The Commission divided the previous draft of 
a Covenant on Human Rights into two Covenants 
at the request of the General Assembly—one Cove- 
nant on Civil and Political Rights and the other 
Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights. The Commission rejected a proposal sub- 
mitted by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to combine the two documents into a single 
Covenant. 

The two Covenants are being drafted in the 
form of treaties, to be opened for ratification or 
accession by Governments after they are finally 
drafted by the Commission on Human Rights and 
approved by the General Assembly. Each Cove- 
nant will come into force when it is ratified by 20 
countries and will apply only to countries which 
ratify it. The Covenants are in contrast to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (ap- 
proved by the General Assembly on December 10, 
1948), which was drafted not in the form of a 
— but as a declaration without legally binding 

orce. ; 

As Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the U.S. rep- 
resentative on the Commission on Human Rights, 

ointed out at the close of the 1952 session of the 
ommission :? 

The drafting of the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights and of the Covenants on Human Rights are part 
of an international effort designed to acquaint the world 


* BuLLETIN of June 30, 1952, p. 1024. 
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with the ideas of freedom and of the vital necessity for 
their preservation and extension. Such an effort is in- 
dispensable in this day when totalitarian concepts are 
being spread vigorously not only by Communists but also 
by the remnants of nazism and fascism. The U.N. cam- 
paign for the promotion of human rights must be con- 
tinued and prosecuted successfully if our free way of 
life is to be preserved. 


Mrs. Roosevelt stressed the point that: 


Neither of the Covenants as now drafted contains any 
provisions which depart from the American way of life 
in the direction of communism, socialism, syndicalism or 
statism. When such provisions have been proposed, the 
United States has opposed them; every proposal by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites to write “statism” into 
the Covenant has been defeated. ... In its approach to 
the economic and social articles, as well as the civil and 
political articles, the U.S. delegation has been guided by 
our Constitution and by existing statutes and policies 
approved by the legislative and executive branches of the 
Federal Government. 


Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights retained in 
the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights the 
basic civil and political rights which have been 
included in the draft Covenant since it was first 
considered by the Commission in 1947. They 
have been reviewed and revised by the Commis- 
sion and its Drafting Committee in 1947, 1948, 
1949, and 1950, as well as at its session in New 
York this year. These basic civil and political 
rights are well-known in American tradition and 
law. They include the right to life, protection 
against torture, slavery, forced labor, arbitrary 
arrest or detention, freedom to leave a country, 
freedom to return to one’s country, right to a fair 
and public hearing by an independent and impar- 
tial tribunal, right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty, protection against ew post facto 
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laws, freedom of religion, expression, assembly 
and association, and equality before the law.? 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


As at previous sessions of the Commission, the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics sought to 
weaken the provisions of the Covenant but these 
efforts were rejected by the Commission. For ex- 
ample, in the consideration of the article on free- 
dom of expression,’ the U.S.S.R. proposed that 
this freedom be limited “in the interests of democ- 
racy.” The U.S.S.R. has repeatedly sought to 
distort the term “democracy” by claiming that it 
is descriptive of the Communist State. In line 
with its usual practice, the U.S.S.R. was obvi- 
ously seeking by its amendment to insert language 
so that it could later claim that this freedom 
did not go beyond the limited scope of the Soviet 
Constitution which allows the right of expression 
only to those supporting the Communist State. 
This effort of the U.S.S.R. to negate the provision 
on freedom of expression in the Covenant was re- 
jected, with only three members voting for it, 
the U.S.S.R. and its two satellites, the Ukraine 
and Poland. The U.S.S.R. submitted a similar 
amendment in an effort to limit the provisions of 
the Covenant on freedom of assembly and associa- 
tion, but this amendment was also rejected, with 
the same three being the only members of the 
Commission voting for the amendment. 
_ In the case of the article of the Covenant * call- 
ing for a fair and public hearing by an independ- 
ent and impartial tribunal, the U.S.S.R. proposed 
the elimination of the term “impartial” by an 
amendment it submitted to the Commission. The 
Commission, however, rejected this amendment. 


Complaint and Reporting Procedures 


The Commission had only sufficient time at its 
1952 session to review the substantive articles re- 
lating to civil and political rights and economic, 
social, and cultural rights. The Commission ac- 
cordingly did not review the complaint machinery 
drafted at previous sessions with respect to the 
consideration of alleged violations of the articles 
on civil and political rights. The draft Cove- 
nant has thus far provided only for the filing of 
complaints by countries ratifying the Covenant. 
Such complaints may be filed only against coun- 
tries which have ratified the Covenant. The 
Commission has rejected proposals submitted by 
some members of the Commission to authorize 
individuals, groups, or non-governmental organi- 


* Articles 5 to 19 of Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

* Article 16 of Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

* Article 12, par. 1, of Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 

* Articles 20 to 46 of Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 
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zations to file complaints. These issues will no 
doubt be considered again by the Commission at 
its session next year. The Commission will also 
no doubt consider at that time the reporting pro- 
cedure proposed for the Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights.® 


Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights 


The draft Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights sets forth provisions relating to 
employment, conditions of work, trade-unions, 
social security, motherhood, maternity, children, 
young persons, the family, food, clothing, hous- 
ing, standard of living, health, education, science, 
and culture.’ 


Differences Between Two Covenants 


In drafting the Covenant on Economic, Social, 
and Cultural Rights, the Commission recognized 
that the provisions of this Covenant differed in a 
number of respects from the Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. These differences were set forth 
in the Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cul- 
tural Rights in a number of ways: 


(1) The economic, social, and cultural rights 
were recognized as objectives to be achieved “pro- 
gressively.”* In the case of the civil and political 
rights, countries ratifying the Covenant will be 
under an obligation to take necessary steps to spr 
effect to these rights.° A much longer period of 
time is clearly contemplated under the Covenant 
on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights for the 
achievement of the objectives of this Covenant. 
The term “rights” is used in both the civil and 
political articles and the economic, social, and cul- 
tural articles. This term is used, however, in two 
different senses. The civil and political rights 
are looked upon as “rights” to be given effect im- 
mediately. The economic, social, and cultural 
rights, although recognized as “rights,” are looked 
upon as goals toward which countries ratifying 
the Covenant would undertake to strive and to 
achieve these objectives to the extent permitted by 
available resources. 

(2) It was recognized that economic, social, and 
cultural rights were to be achieved by many means 
and methods, private as well as public, and not 
solely through legislation. Article 2 of the Cov- 
enant on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights 
expressly states that the rights recognized in that 
Covenant are to be achieved “by other means” as 
well as by legislation. The members of the Com- 
mission acknowledged that the reference to “other 
means” was a recognition by them that the rights 


* Articles 17 to 26 of Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights. 

7 Articles 6 to 16 of Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights. 

* Article 2, par. 1, of Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights. 

* Article 2, par. 2, of Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights. 
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set forth in this Covenant could be achieved 
through private as well as governmental action. 
The obligation of a country ratifying this Cove- 
nant will be to take steps to promote conditions for 
economic, social, and cultural progress and 
development. 

The U.S.S.R. repeatedly urged this year, in the 
same manner that it urged last year in the Com- 
mission, that economic, social, and cultural rights 
be stated in terms of state legislation only, but 
other members of the Commission rejected this 
approach. 

(3) The economic, social, and cultural rights 
were necessarily drafted in general terms as con- 
trasted to the articles on civil and political rights. 
It was felt by the Commission that since the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural rights were stated in 
terms of broad objectives, general language would 
be adequate. 


Covenants Are Non-Self-Executing 


There is appropriate language in both Cove- 
nants to assure that they are non-self-executing. 

Article 2 of the draft Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights provides that where the rights 
recognized in the Covenant have not already been 
“provided for by existing legislative or other 
measures, each [Contracting] State undertakes to 
take the necessary steps, in accordance with its 
constitutional processes and with the provisions 
of this Covenant, to adopt such legislative or other 
measures as may be necessary to give effect to the 
rights recognized in this Covenant”. 

This article makes it clear that the provisions of 
the Covenant would not, themselves, be enforce- 
able in the courts as “the supreme Law of the 
Land” under article VI of the U.S. Constitution. 
The United States, however, when it becomes a 
party to the Covenant, would, together with other 
contracting countries, have a firm obligation to 
enact the necessary legislative or other measures 
to give effect to the rights set forth in the Cove- 
nant to the extent such measures have not already 
been enacted. Such legislative or other measures 
which are enacted would, of course, be enforceable 
in the courts of the United States. 

Article 2 of the draft Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights similarly ensures the 
non-self-executing character of its provisions. 
Under this Covenant, each contracting country 
undertakes to take steps “with a view to achieving 
progressively the full realization of the rights 
recognized in this Covenant by legislative as well 
as by other means.” There is a recognition by this 
phraseology of the need for affirmative action for 
the achievement of the rights set forth in this Cov- 
enant. The provisions of this Covenant would 
not, themselves, be enforceable in the courts as 
“the supreme Law of the Land” under article VI 
of the United States Constitution. 
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Covenants Not to Lower Existing Standards 


Provision is included in each of the Covenants 
to make it expressly clear that “there shall be no 
restriction upon or derogation from any of the 
fundamental human rights recognized or existin 
in any Contracting State pursuant to the law [o 
that State] on the pretext that the pres- 
ent Covenant does not recognize such rights or 
that it recognizes them to a lesser extent”."° The 
Commission included this provision in the Cove- 
nants to stress the point that under no circum- 
stances should either Covenant be utilized as a 
pretext for any decrease in the higher standards 
existing in some countries (such as the United 
States) with respect to fundamental human rights 
accorded to persons in these countries because of 
more advanced Constitutional safeguards or for 
any other reason. 

At the same time, the Commission changed the 
word “shall” to “may” in the provisions on ex- 
ceptions in the articles on freedom of religion, 
expression, assembly, and association™ to make 
it entirely clear that the exceptions to these rights 
are permissive only and not in any sense manda- 
tory. In no instance is any country called upon 
to apply these permissive restrictions. 

With the inclusion of these provisions and 
changes, the members of the Commission sought 
to avoid the possibility of the Covenant lowering 
any existing higher standards of freedom in any 
country. They stressed the fact that the objective 
of the two Covenants is to raise standards in coun- 
tries not so advanced as other countries with re- 
spect to human rights and freedoms. 


Federal-State Article 


The Commission did not have sufficient time to 
consider the inclusion of a Federal-State article 
in the two Covenants. The U.S. delegation, to- 

ether with the delegations of Australia and India, 

owever, submitted a new draft of a Federal-State 
article to the Commission; it will doubtless be 
considered at its 1953 session. The U.S. delega- 
tion has insisted on the inclusion of such an article 
in the Covenants since the earliest U.N. considera- 
tion of the Covenant in 1947. The Federal-State 
article would ensure that the constitutional bal- 
ance between the powers delegated by the Fed- 
eral Constitution to our Federal Government, on 
the one hand, and the powers reserved to the 
States, on the other, would not be altered by the 
proposed Covenants on Human Rights. 

Under the proposed Federal-State article, the 
United States, upon its ratification of a Covenant, 
would undertake the same obligations as other 


* Article 4, par. 2, of Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights ; see also article 5, par. 2, of Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights. 

" Articles 15, 16, 17, and 18 of Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights. 
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ratifying countries with respect to rights set forth 
in that Covenant which fall within the constitu- 
tional jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
With respect to provisions which are wholly or 
in part within the jurisdiction of the several states, 
the only obligation of the United States would be 
to bring these provisions to the notice of the ap- 
propriate authorities of the individual states with 
a favorable recommendation and a request for in- 
formation as to the law of the states in relation 
to these provisions of the Covenant. The United 
States would transmit this information to the 
United Nations. 

The Federal-State article as now proposed ex- 
pressly provides that the Covenant “shall not op- 
erate so as to bring within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal authority of a Federal State... any 
of the matters referred to in this Covenant which 
independently of the Covenant, would not be 
within the jurisdiction of the Federal authority.” 
The Federal-State division of powers in the 
United States would be preserved by this pro- 
vision ; the national power would not be increased. 
The proposal for a Federal-State article makes 
it clear that the obligations undertaken by the 
United States under the Covenant would be lim- 
ited to matters which under the Constitution of 
the United States are within the Federal jurisdic- 
tion independent of the coming into force of the 
Covenant itself. 


Self-Determination 


The Commission approved three paragraphs of 
an article on self-determination for inclusion in 
both Covenants. The first two paragraphs were 
along the lines of language adopted at the sixth 
session of the General Assembly on February 5, 
1952. The third paragraph was added by the 
Commission. The United States Delegation voted 
for the first two paragraphs but opposed the third 
paragraph. In voting for the first two para- 
graphs, tha United States delegation explained 
that it, however, reserved its position to propose 
changes in these paragraphs in the future. 

The first paragraph recognizes that “All peoples 
and all nations shall have the right of self-deter- 
mination, namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social and cultural 
status.” The second paragraph calls on ali 
countries to promote the realization of the right 
of self-determination in all their territories and 
to respect the maintenance of that right in other 
countries in conformity with the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. The third para- 
graph, which the U.S. delegation opposed, pro- 
vides that “the right of the peoples to self-deter- 
mination shall also include permanent sovereignty 
over their natural wealth and resources. In no 
case may a people be deprived of its own means 
of subsistence on the grounds of any rights that 
may be claimed by other States.” 
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DRAFT COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL 
RIGHTS 


(Preamble and first 19 articles were revised by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights at its April-June 1952 Session) 


Preamble 


The States Parties hereto, 

CONSIDERING, that, in accordance with the principles 
proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations, recog- 
nition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world, 

REcoGNIzING that these rights are derived from the 
inherent dignity of the human person, 

REcoGNIZING that, in accordance with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the ideal of free men en- 
joying civil and political freedom and freedom from fear 
and want can only be achieved if conditions are created 
whereby everyone may enjoy his civil and political rights, 
as well as his economic, social and cultural rights, 

CONSIDERING the obligation of States under the Charter 
of the United Nations to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and freedoms, 

REALIzING that the individual, having duties to other 
individuals and to the community to which he belongs, 
is under responsibility to strive for the promotion and 
observance of the rights recognized in this Covenant, 

Agree upon the following articles: 


PART I 
Article 1 [Self-Determination] 


[The Commission on Human Rights drafted this article 
at its 1952 Session. The Commission did not have suffi- 
cient time to consider whether the provisions of Parts II 
and IV should apply to this Article 1] 


1. All peoples and all nations shall have the right of 
self-determination, namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social and cultural status. 

2. All States, including those having responsibility for 
the administration of non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories and those controlling in whatsoever manner the 
exercise of that right by another people, shall promote 
the realization of that right in all their territories, and 
shall respect the maintenance of that right in other States, 
in conformity with the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. 

8. The right of the peoples to self-determination shall 
also include permanent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources. In no case may a people be de- 
prived of its own means of subsistence on the grounds of 
any rights that may be claimed by other States. 


PART II [GENERAL PROVISIONS] 
Article 2 


1. Each State Party hereto undertakes to respect and 
to ensure to all individuals within its territory and sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction the rights recognized in this Cove- 
nant, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

2. Where not already provided for by existing legisla- 
tive or other measures, each State undertakes to take the 
necessary steps, in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses and with the provisions of this Covenant, to adopt 
such legislative or other measures as may be necessary to 
give effect to the rights recognized in this Covenant. 

3. Each State Party hereto undertakes: 

(a) To insure that any person whose rights or free- 
doms as herein recognized are violated shall have an ef- 
fective remedy, notwithstanding that the violation has 
bee! committed by persons acting in an official capacity ; 
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(b) To develop the possibilities of judicial remedy 
and to ensure that any person claiming such a remedy 
shall have his right thereto determined by competent au- 
thorities, political, administrative or judicial ; 

(c) To ensure that the competent authorities shall 
enforce such remedies when granted. 


Article 3 


1. In time of public emergency which threatens the 
life of the nation and the existence of which is officially 
proclaimed, the States Parties hereto may take measures 
derogating from their obligations under this Covenant to 
the extent strictly required by the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, provided that such measures are not inconsistent 
with their other obligations under international law and 
do not involve discrimination solely on the ground of race, 
colour, sex, language, religion or social origin. 

2. No derogation from Articles 3, 4, 5 (paragraphs 1 
and 2), 7, 11, 12 and 13 may be made under this provision. 

3. Any State Party hereto availing itself of the right 
of derogation shall inform immediately the other States 
Parties to the Covenant, through the intermediary of the 
Secretary General, of the provisions from which it has 
derogated, the reasons by which it was actuated and the 
date on which it has terminated such derogation. 


Article 4 


1. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as im- 
plying for any State, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or perform any act aimed at the destruc- 
tion of any of the rights and freedoms recognized herein 
or at their limitation to a greater extent than is provided 
for in this Covenant. 

2. There shall be no restriction upon or derogation from 
any of the fundamental human rights recognized or exist- 
ing in any Contracting State pursuant to law, conventions, 
regulations or custom on the pretext that the present 
Covenant does not recognize such rights or that it recog- 
nizes them to a lesser extent. 


PART III [CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS] 
Article 5 


1. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his life. 
Everyone’s right to life shall be protected by law. 

2. In countries where capital punishment exists, sen- 
tence of death may be imposed only as a penalty for the 
most serious crimes pursuant to the sentence of a compe- 
tent court and in accordance with law not contrary to the 
principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
or the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide. . 

3. Anyone sentenced to death shall have the right to 
seek pardon or commutation of the sentence. Amnesty, 
pardon or commutation of the sentence of death may be 
granted in all cases. 

4. Sentence of death shall not be carried out on a 
pregnant woman. 

Article 6 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading treatment or punishment. In particular, 
no one shall be subjected without his free consent to medi- 
cal or scientific experimentation involving risk, where 
such is not required by his state of physical or mental 
health. 

Article 7 

1. No one shall be held in slavery; slavery and the 
slave trade in all their forms shall be prohibited. 

2. No one shall be held in servitude. 

8. (a) No one shall be required to perform forced or 
compulsory labour. 

(b) The preceding sub-paragraph shall not be held 
to preclude, in countries where imprisonment with hard 
labour may be imposed as a punishment for a crime, the 
performance of hard labour in pursuance of a sentence to 
such punishment by a competent court. 
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(c) For the purpose of this paragraph the term 
“forced or compulsory labour” shall not include: 

(i) Any work or service, not referred to in sub- 
paragraph (b), normally required of a person who is un- 
der detention in consequence of a lawful order of a court; 

(ii) Any service of a military character and, in 
countries where conscientious objection is recognized, any 
national service required by law of conscientious 
objectors ; 

(iii) Any service exacted in cases of emergency or 
calamity threatening the life or well-being of the 
community ; 

(iv) Any work or service which forms part of 
normal civic obligations. 


Article 8 


1. Everyone has the right to liberty and security of 
person. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest or 
detention. No one shall be deprived of his liberty except 
on such grounds and in accordance with such procedure 
as are established by law. 

2. Anyone who is arrested shall be informed, at the 
time of arrest, of the reasons for his arrest and shall be 
promptly informed of any charges against him. 

3. Anyone arrested or detained on a criminal charge 
shall be brought promptly before a judge or other officer 
authorized by law to exercise judicial power and shall be 
entitled to trial within a reasonable time or to release. 
It shall not be the general rule that persons awaiting 
trial shall be detained in custody, but release may be sub- 
ject to guarantees to appear for trial, at any other stage 
of the judicial proceedings, and, should occasion arise, for 
execution of the judgment. 

4. Anyone who is deprived of his liberty by arrest or 
detention shall be entitled to take proceedings before a 
court, in order that such court may decide without delay 
on the lawfulness of his detention and order his release 
if the detention is not lawful. 

5. Anyone who has been the victim of unlawful arrest 
or deprivation of liberty shall have an enforceable right 
to compensation. 

Article 9 


No one shall be imprisoned merely on the ground of 
inability to fulfil a contractual obligation. 


Article 10 


1. Subject to any general law of the State concerned 
which provides for such reasonable restrictions as may 
be necessary to protect national security, public safety, 
health or morals or the rights and freedoms of others, 
consistent with the other rights recognized in this 
Covenant: 


(a) Everyone legally within the territory of a State 
shall, within that territory, have the right to (i) liberty 
of movement and (ii) freedom to choose his residence; 

(b) Everyone shall be free to leave any country in- 
cluding his own. 

2. (a) No one shall be subjected to arbitrary exile; 

(b) Subject to the preceding sub-paragraph, anyone 

shall be free to enter his own country. 
Article 11 


An alien lawfully in the territory of a State party hereto 
may be expelled therefrom only in pursuance of a decision 
reached in accordance with law and shall, except where 
compelling reasons of national security otherwise require, 
be allowed to submit the reasons against his expulsion 
and to have his case reviewed by and be represented for 
the purpose before the competent authority or a person or 
persons specially designated by the competent authority. 


Article 12 


1. All persons shall be equal before the courts or tri- 
bunals. In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him, or of his rights and obligations in a suit at 
law, everyone shall be entitled to a fair and public hearing 
by a competent, independent and impartial tribunal es- 
tablished by law. The Press and public may be excluded 
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from all or part of a trial for reasons of morals, public 
order or national security in a democratic society, or when 
the interest of the private lives of the parties so requires, 
or to the extent strictly necessary in the opinion of the 
Court in special circumstances where publicity would 
prejudice the interest of justice; but any judgment 
rendered in a criminal case or in a suit at law shall be 
pronounced publicly except where the interest of juveniles 
otherwise requires or the proceedings concern matrimonial 
disputes or the guardianship of children. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal offence shall have 
the right to be presumed innocent until proved guilty 
according to law. In the determination of any criminal 
charge against him, everyone shall be entitled to the 
following minimum guarantees, in full equality: 

(a) To be informed promptly in a language which 
he understands and in detail of the nature and cause of 
the accusation against him; 

(b) To have adequate time and facilities for the 
preparation of his defence; 

(c) To defend himself in person or through legal 
assistance of his own choosing; to be informed, if he does 
not have legal assistance, of this right; and to have legal 
assistance assigned to him, in any case where the interests 
of justice so require, and without payment by him in any 
such case where he does not have sufficient means to pay 
for it; 

(d) To examine, or have examined the witnesses 
against him and to obtain the attendance and examina- 
tion of witnesses on his behalf under the same conditions 
as witnesses against him; 

(e) To have the free assistance of an interpreter if 
he cannot understand or speak the language used in court; 

(f) Not to be compelled to testify against himself, 
or to confess guilt. 

3. In the case of juveniles, the procedure shall be such 
as will take account of their age and the desirability 
of promoting their rehabilitation. 

4. In any case where by a final decision a person has 
been convicted of a criminal offence and where subse- 
quently his conviction has been reversed or he has been 
pardoned on the ground that a new or newly discovered 
fact shows conclusively that there has been a miscarriage 
of justice, the person who has suffered punishment as a 
result of such conviction shall be compensated unless it 
is proved that the non-disclosure of the unknown fact in 
time is wholly or partly attributable to him. 


Article 13 


1. No one shall be held guilty of any criminal offence 
on account of any act or omission which did not consti- 
tute a criminal offence, under national or international 
law, at the time when it was committed. Nor shall a 
heavier penalty be imposed than the one that was appli- 
cable at the time when the criminal offence was committed. 
If, subsequent to the commission of the offence, provision 
is made by law for the imposition of a lighter penalty, the 
offender shall benefit thereby. 

2. Nothing in this article shall prejudice the trial and 
punishment of any person for any act or omission, which, 
at the time when it was committed, was criminal accord- 
ing to the general principles of law recognized by the 
community of nations. 


Article 14 


Everyone shall have the right to recognition every- 

where as a person before the law. 
Article 15 

1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion. This right shall include freedom 
to maintain or to change his religion or belief, and free- 
dom, either individually or in community with others 
and in public or private, to manifest his religion or be- 
lief in worship, observance, practice and teaching. 

2. No one shall be subject to coercion which would 
impair his freedom to maintain or to change his religion 
or belief. 

3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs may 
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be subject only to such limitations as are prescribed by 
law and are necessary to protect public safety, order, 
health, or morals or the fundamental rights and freedoms 
of others. 


Article 16 


1. Everyone shall have the right to hold opinions with- 
out interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of expres- 
sion; this right shall include freedom to seek, receive 
and impart tnformation and ideas of all kinds, regardless 
of frontiers, either orally, in writing or in print, in the 
form of art, or through any other media of his choice. 

3. The exercise of the rights provided for in the fore- 
going paragraph carries with it special duties and respon- 
sibilities. It may therefore be subject to certain restric- 
tions, but these shall be such only as are provided by law 
and are necessary, (1) for respect of the rights or reputa- 
tions of others, (2) for the protection of national security 
or of public order, or of public health or morals. 


Article 17 


The right of peaceful assembly shall be recognized. 
No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of this right 
other than those imposed in conformity with the law and 
which are necessary in a democratic society in the in- 
terests of national security or public safety, public order, 
the protection of public health or morals or the protection 
of the rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 18 


1. Everyone shall have the right to freedom of associa- 
tion with others, including the right to form and join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on the exercise of 
this right other than those prescribed by law and which 
are necessary in a democratic society in the interests of 
national security or public safety, public order, the pro- 
tection of public health or morals or the protection of the 
rights and freedoms of others. This article shall not 
prevent the imposition of lawful restrictions on the exer- 
cise of this right by members of the armed forces or of 
the police. 

3. Nothing in this article shall authorize States Parties 
to the Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organize Convention, 1948, to take legislative measures 
which would prejudice, or to apply the law in such a 
manner as to prejudice, the guarantees provided for in 
that convention. 

Article 19 


All persons are equal before the law. The law shall 
prohibit any discrimination and guarantee to all persons 
equal and effective protection against discrimination on 
any ground such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 


PART IV (COMPLAINT PROCEDURE) 


[Part IV was revised by the Commission on Human 
Rights at its 1951 session and was not considered at its 
1952 session because of the lack of sufficient time to do 
so. The renumbering of the articles of Parts IV and V 
is not official, but has been done for the convenience of 
the reader. The Commission has not as yet decided 
whether the implementation procedure set forth in this 
Part IV should also be included in the Covenant on Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Rights. The discussion in the 
1951 session of the Commission indicated, however, wide 
sentiment in the Commission against the applicability of 
this procedure to the economic, social and cultural rights. 
This procedure was initially drafted by the Commission 
with respect to the civil and political rights in this Cove- 
nant. For these reasons this procedure is included only 
in this Covenant.] 
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Article 20 
{formerly Article 33] 


[Note: The Commission decided at its 1951 session to 
postpone the vote on the whole of this article. The fol- 
lowing is the provisional text of the article.] 


1. With a view to the implementation of the provisions 
of the International Covenant on Human Rights, there 
shall be set up a Human Rights Committee, hereinafter 
referred to as “the Committee’, composed of nine mem- 
bers with the functions hereinafter provided. 

2. The Committee shall be composed of nationals of the 
States Parties to the Covenant who shall be persons of 
high moral standing and recognized competence in the 
field of human rights, consideration being given to the 
usefulness of the participation of some persons having a 
judicial or legal experience. 

3. The members of the Committee shall be elected and 
shall serve in their personal capacities. 


Article 21 
{formerly Article 34] 


1. The members of the Committee shall be elected from 
a list of persons possessing the qualifications prescribed 
in Article 33 [now 20] and specially nominated for that 
purpose by the States Parties to the Covenant. 

2. Each State shall nominate at least two and not more 
than four persons. These persons may be nationals of 
the nominating State or of any other State Party to the 
Covenant. 

3. Nominations shall remain valid until new nomina- 
tions are made for the purpose of the next election under 
Article 39 [now 26]. A person shall be eligible to be 
renominated. 


Article 22 
{formerly Article 35] 


At least three months before the date of each election 
to the Committee, the Secretary General of the United 
Nations shall address a written request to the States 
Parties to the Covenant inviting them, if they have not 
already submitted their nominations, to submit them 
within two months. 


Article 23 
{formerly Article 36] 


The Secretary General of the United Nations shall pre- 
pare a list in alphabetical order of all the persons thus 
nominated, and submit it to the International Court of 
Justice and to the States Parties to the Covenant. 


Article 24 
[formerly Article 37] 


1. The Secretary-General of the United Nations, on 
behalf of the States Parties to the Covenant, shall re- 
quest the International Court of Justice to elect the 
members of the Committee from the list referred to in 
Article 36 [now 23] and in accordance with the conditions 
set out below. 

2. On receipt of the list from the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, the President of the International 
Court of Justice shall fix the time of elections for mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


Article 25 
[formerly Article 38] 


1. No more than one national of any State may be a 
member of the Committee at any time. 

2. In the election of the Committee consideration shall 
be given to equitable geographical distribution of mem- 
bership and to the representation of the main forms of 
civilization. The persons elected shall be those who ob- 
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tain the largest number of votes and an absolute ma- 
jority of the votes of all the members of the Court. 

3. The quorum of nine laid down in Article 25, para- 
graph 3, of the Statute of the Court shall apply for the 
holding of the elections by the Court. 


Article 26 
{formerly Article 39] 


The members of the Committee shall be elected for a 
term of five years and be eligible for re-election. How- 
ever, the terms of five of the members elected at the first 
election shall expire at the end of two years. Immedi- 
ately after the first election the names of the members 
whose terms expire at the end of the initial period of 
two years shall be chosen by lot by the President of the 
International Court of Justice. 


Article 27 
{formerly Article 40] 


1. Should a vacancy arise, the provisions of Articles 
35, 36, 37 and 38 [now 22, 23, 24 and 25] shall apply to 
the election. 

2. A member of the Committee elected to fill a vacancy 
shall, if his predecessor’s term of office has not expired, 
hold office for the remainder of that term. 


Article 28 
{formerly Article 41] 


A member of the Committee shall remain in office until 
his successor has been elected; but if the Committee has, 
prior to the election of his successor, begun to consider 
a case, he shal] continue to act in that case, and his suc- 
cessor shall not act in that case. 


Article 29 
{formerly Article 42] 


The resignation of a member of the Committee shall 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Committee through 
the Secretary of the Committee who shall immediately 
notify the Secretary-General of the United Nations and 
the International Court of Justice. 


Article 30 
{formerly Article 43] 


The members of the Committee and the Secretary, 
when engaged on the business of the Committee, shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 


Article 31 
{formerly Article 44] 


1. The Secretary of the Committee shall be appointed 
by the International Court of Justice from a list of three 
names submitted by the Committee. 

2. The candidate obtaining the largest number of votes 
and an absolute majority of the votes of all the members 
of the Court shall be declared elected. 

3. The quorum of nine laid down in Article 25, para- 
graph 3 of the Statute of the Court shall apply for the 
holding of the election by the Court. 


Article 32 
{formerly Article 45] 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall con- 
vene the initial meeting of the Committee at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations. 


Article 33 
[formerly Article 46] 


The Committee shall, at its initial meeting, elect its 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman for the period of one year. 
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Article 34 
{formerly Article 47] 


The Committee shall establish its own rules of pro- 
cedure, but these rules shall provide that: 

(a) Seven members shall constitute a quorum; 

(b) The work of the Committee shall proceed by a 
majority vote of the members present; in the event of an 
equality of votes the Chairman shall have a casting vote; 

(c) All States Parties to the Covenant having an 
interest in any matter referred to the Committee under 
Article 52 [now 39] shall have the right to make submis- 
sions to the Committee in writing. 

The States referred to in Article 52 [now 39] shall fur- 
ther have the right to be represented at the hearings of 
the Committee and to make submissions orally. 

(d) The Committee shall hold hearings and other 
meetings in closed session. 


Article 35 
[formerly Article 48] 


1. After its initial meeting the Committee shall meet: 
(a) At such times as it deems necessary ; 
(b) When any matter is referred to it under Article 
52 [now 39]; 
(c) When convened by its Chairman or at the re- 
quest of not less than five of its members. 
2. The Committee shall meet at the permanent Head- 
quarters of the United Nations or at Geneva. 


Article 36 
{formerly Article 49] 


The Secretary of the Committee shall attend its meet- 
ings, make all necessary arrangements, in accordance with 
the Committee’s instructions, for the preparation and 
conduct of the work, and carry out any other duties as- 
signed to him by the Committee. 


Article 37 
{formerly Article 50] 


The members and the Secretary of the Committee shall 
receive emoluments commensurate with the importance 
and responsibilities of their office. 


Article 88 
{formerly Article 51] 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall pro- 
vide the necessary staff and facilities for the Committee 
and its members. 

Article 39 
{formerly Article 52] 


1. If a State Party to the Covenant considers that 
another State Party is not giving effect to a provision 
of the Covenant, it may, by written communication, bring 
the matter to the attention of that State. Within three 
months after the receipt of the communication, the receiv- 
ing State shall afford the communicating State an ex- 
planation or statement in writing concerning the matter, 
which should include, to the extent possible and pertinent, 
references to domestic procedures and remedies taken, 
or pending, or available in the matter. 

2. If the matter is not adjusted to the satisfaction of 
both Parties within six months after the receipt by the 
receiving State of the initial communication, either State 
shall have the right to refer the matter to the Committee, 
by notice given to the Secretary of the Committee and to 
the other State. 

3. Subject to the provisions of Article 54 [now 41] 
below, in serious cases where human life is endangered 
the Committee may, at the request of a State Party to 
the Covenant referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article, 
deal forthwith with the case on receipt of the initial 
communication and after notifying the State concerned. 
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Article 40 
{formerly Article 53] 


The Committee shall deal with any matter referred 
to it under Article 52 [now 39] save that it shall have 
no power to deal with any matter: 

(a) For which any organ or specialized agency of 
the United Nations competent to do so has established 
a special procedure by which the States concerned are 
governed; or 

(b) With which the International Court of Justice 
is seized other than by virtue of Article . . . of the 
present Covenant. 


Article 41 
[formerly Article 54] 


Normally, the Committee shall deal with a matter 
referred to it only if available domestic remedies have 
been invoked and exhausted in the case. This shall not 
be the rule where the application of the remedies is 
unreasonably prolonged. 


Article 42 
[formerly Article 55] 


In any matter referred to it the Committee may call 
upon the States concerned to supply any relevant 
information. 


Article 43 
[formerly Article 56] 


The Committee may recommend to the Economie and 
Social Council that the Council request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any legal 
question connected with a matter of which the Committee 
is seized. 


Article 44 
{formerly Article 57] 


1. Subject to the provisions of Article 54 [now 41], the 
Committee shall ascertain the facts and make available 
its good offices to the States concerned with a view to 
a friendly solution of the matter on the basis of respect 
for human rights as recognized in this Covenant. 

2. The Committee shall, in every case and in no event 
later than eighteen months after the date of receipt of 
the notice under Article 52 [new 39], draw up a report 
which will be sent to the States concerned and then com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for publication. The Committee shall complete its report 
as promptly, particularly when requested by one of the 
States Parties where human life is endangered. 

3. If a solution within the terms of paragraph 1 of this 
article is reached the Committee shall confine its report 
to a brief statement of the facts and of the solution 
reached. If such a solution is not reached, the Committee 
shall state in its report its conclusions on the facts and 
attach thereto the statements made by the parties to 
the case. 


Article 45 
{formerly Article 58] 


The Committee shall submit to the General Assembly, 
through the Secretary-General, an annual report of its 
activities. 


Article 46 
{formerly Article 59] 


The States Parties to this Covenant agree not to submit, 
by way of petition, to the International Court of Justice, 
except by special agreement, any dispute arising out of 
the interpretation or application of the Covenant in a 
matter within the competence of the Committee. 
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PART V 


Article 47 
[Territories Application Article] 


(This article was adopted by the General Assembly at 
its 1950 Session and revised only slightly by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights at its 1951 Session] 


The provisions of the present Covenant shall extend 
to or be applicable equally to a signatory metropolitan 
State and to all the territories, be they Non-Self-Govern- 
ing, Trust, or Colonial Territories, which are being 
administered or governed by such metropolitan State. 


Article 48 
{Federal State Article] 


[The consideration of this article was postponed until 
the 1953 Session of the Commission on Human Rights. 
The United States, together with Australia and India, 
submitted the following proposal for this article: 


1. A federal State may at the time of signature or 
ratification of, or accession to, this Covenant make a 
Declaration stating that it is a federal State to which 
this Article is applicable. In the event that such a 
Declaration is made, paragraphs 2 and 8 of this Article 
shall apply to it. The Secretary General of the United 
Nations shall inform the other States Parties to this 
Covenant of such Declaration. 

2. This Covenant shall not operate so as to bring within 
the jurisdiction of the federal authority of a federal 
State making such Declaration, any of the matters re- 
ferred to in this Covenant which independently of the 
Covenant, would not be within the jurisdiction of the 
federal authority. 

8. Subject to paragraph 2 of this Article, the obliga- 
tions of such federal State shall be: 

(a) In respect of any provisions of the Covenant, 
the implementation of which is, under the constitution 
of the federation, wholly or in part within federal juris- 
diction, the obligations of the federal government shall, 
to that extent, be the same as those of Parties which have 
not made a declaration under this Article. 

(b) In respect of any provisions of the Covenant, 
the implementation of which is, under the constitution 
of the federation, wholly or in part within the jurisdic- 
tion of the constituent units (whether described as states, 
provinces, cantons, autonomous regions, or by any other 
name), and which are not, to this extent, under the con- 
stitutional system bound to take legislative action, the 
federal government shall bring such provisions with fa- 
vorable recommendations to the notice of the appropri- 
ate authorities of the constituent units, and shall also 
request such authorities to inform the federal government 
as to the law of the constituent units in relation to those 
provisions of the Covenant. The federal government 
shall transmit such information received from constitu- 
ent units to the Secretary General of the United Nations.] 


(Former articles 70 and 73 were revised by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights at its 1950 Session and were 
not considered at its 1951 or 1952 session because of the 
lack of sufficient time to do so.] 


Article 49 
{formerly Article 70] 
[Ratification and accession] 


1. This Covenant shall be open for signature and rati- 
fication or accession on behalf of any State Member of the 
United Nations or of any non-member State to which an 
invitation has been extended by the General Assembly. 

2. Ratification of or accession to this Covenant shall be 
effected by the deposit of an instrument of ratification or 
accession with the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, and as soon as twenty States have deposited such 
instruments, the Covenant shall come into force among 
them. As regards any State which ratified or accedes 
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thereafter the Covenant shall come into force on the date 
of the deposit of its instrument of ratification or accession. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shal] 
inform all Members of the United Nations, and other 
States which have signed or acceded, of the deposit of each 
instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 50 
{formerly Article 73] 
[Amendments] 


1. Any State Party to the Covenant may propose an 
amendment and file it with the Secretary-General. The 
Secretary-General shall thereupon communicate the pro- 
posed amendment to the States Parties to the Covenant 
with a request that they notify him whether they favour 
a conference of States Parties for the purpose of con- 
sidering and voting upon the proposal. In the event that 
at least one third of the States favour such a conference 
the Secretary-General shall convene the conference under 
the auspices of the United Nations. Any amendment 
adopted by a majority of States present and voting at the 
conference shall be submitted to the Gereral Assembly 
for approval. 

2. Such amendments shall come into force when they 
have been approved by the General Assembly and ac- 
cepted by a two-thirds majority of the States Parties 
to the Covenant in accordance with their respective con- 
Stitutional processes. 

3. When such amendments come into force they shall 
be binding on these Parties which have accepted them, 
other Parties being still bound by the provisions of the 
Covenant and any earlier amendment which they have 
accepted. 


DRAFT COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL 
AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 


(Preamble and first 16 articles were revised by the 
Commission on Human Rights at its April-June 1952 
Session) 


Preamble 


The States Parties hereto, 

CONSIDERING, that, in accordance with the principles 
proclaimed in the Charter of the United Nations, recog- 
nition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and inalien- 
able rights of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world. 

RECOGNIZING that these rights are derived from the 
inherent dignity of the human person, 

RECOGNIZING that, in accordance with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the ideal of free men en- 
joying freedom from fear and want can only be achieved 
if conditions are created whereby everyone may enjoy 
his economic, social and cultural rights, as well as his 
civil and political rights, 

CONSIDERING the obligation of States under the Charter 
of the United Nations to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and freedoms, 

REALIzING that the individual, having duties to other 
individuals and to the community to which he belongs, is 
under responsibility to strive for the promotion and ob- 
servance of the rights recognized in this Covenant, 

Agree upon the following articles: 


PART I 
Article 1 [Self-Determination] 
[The Commission on Human Rights drafted this article 
at its 1952 Session. The Commission did not have suf- 


ficient time to consider whether the provisions of Parts II 
and IV should apply to this Article 1.) 
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1. All peoples and all nations shall have the right of 
self-determination, namely, the right freely to determine 
their political, economic, social and cultural status. 

2. All States, including those having responsibility for 
the administration of non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories and those controlling in whatsoever manner the 
exercise of that right by another people, shall promote 
the realization of that right in all their territories, and 
shall respect the maintenance of that right in other 
States, in conformity with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. 

3. The right of the peoples to self-determination shall 
also include a permanent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources. In no case may a people be de- 
prived of its own means of subsistence on the grounds of 
any rights that may be claimed by other States. 


PART II [GENERAL PROVISIONS] 
Article 2 


1. Each State Party hereto undertakes to take steps, 
individually and through international co-operation, to 
the maximum of its available resources, with a view to 
achieving progressively the full realization of the rights 
recognized in this Covenant by legislative as well as by 
other means. 

2. The States Parties hereto undertake to guarantee 
that the rights enunciated in this Covenant will be exer- 
cised without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other status. 


Article 3 


The States Parties to the Covenant undertake to ensure 
the equal right of men and women to the enjoyment of 
all economic, social and cultural rights set forth in this 
Covenant. 


Article 4 


The States Parties to this Covenant recognize that in 
the enjoyment of those rights provided by the State in 
conformity with this Covenant, the State may subject 
such rights only to such limitations as are determined by 
law only in so far as this may be compatible with the 
nature of these rights and solely for the purpose of 
promoting the general welfare in a democratic society. 


Article 5 


1. Nothing in this Covenant may be interpreted as im- 
plying for any State, group or person, any right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act aimed at the de- 
struction of any of the rights or freedoms recognized 
herein or at their limitation, to a greater extent than is 
provided for in this Covenant. 

2. No restriction upon or derogation from any of the 
fundamental human rights recognized or existing in any 
country in virtue of law, conventions, regulations or cus- 
tom shall be admitted on the pretext that the present 
Covenant does not recognize such rights or that it recog- 
nizes them to a lesser extent. 


PART III [ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL RIGHTS] 
Article 6 


1. Work being at the basis of all human endeavour, the 
States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right to 
work, that is to say, the fundamental right of everyone 
to the opportunity, if he so desires, to gain his living by 
work which he freely accepts. 

2. The steps to be taken by a State Party to this Cove- 
nant to achieve the full realization of this right shall in- 
clude programmes, policies, and techniques to achieve 
steady economic development and full productive employ- 
ment under conditions safeguarding fundamental politi- 
eal and economic freedoms to the individual. 
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Article 7 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to just and favourable conditions of work, 
including : 

(a) Safe and healthy working conditions; 
(b) Remuneration which provides all workers as a 
minimum with: 

(i) Fair wages and equal remuneration for work 
of equal value without distinction of any kind, in par- 
ticular, women being guaranteed conditions of work not 
inferior to those enjoyed by men, with equal pay for 
equal work; and 

(ii) A decent living for themselves and their fam- 
ilies; and 

(c) Rest, leisure and reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay. 


Article 8 


The States Parties to the Covenant undertake to en- 
sure the free exercise of the right of everyone to form 
and join local, national and international trade unions 
of his choice for the protection of his economic and social 
interests. 


Article 9 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to social security. 


Article 10 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize that: 

1. Special protection should be accorded to motherhood 
and particularly to maternity during reasonable periods 
before and after childbirth; and 

2. Special measures of protection, to be applied in all 
appropriate cases within and with the help of the family, 
should be taken on behalf of children and young persons, 
and in particular they should not be required to do work 
likely to hamper their normal development. To protect 
children from exploitation, the unlawful use of child 
labour and the employment of young persons in work 
harmful to health or dangerous to life should be made 
legally actionable; and 
- 8. The family, which is the basis of society, is entitled 
to the widest possible protection. It is based on mar- 
riage, which must be entered into with the free consent 
of the intending spouses. 


Article 11 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to adequate food, clothing and housing. 


Article 12 


The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the right 
of everyone to an adequate standard of living and the 
continuous improvement of living conditions. 


Article 13 


The States Parties to the Covenant, realizing that health 
is a state of complete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity, 
recognize the right of everyone to the enjoyment of the 
highest standard of health. 

The steps to be taken by the States Parties to the 
Covenant to achieve the full realization of this right shall 
include those necessary for: 

(a) The reduction of infant mortality and the pro- 
vision for healthy development of the child; 

(b) The improvement of nutrition, housing, sanita- 
tion, recreation, economic and working conditions and 
other aspects of environmental hygiene; 

(c) The prevention, treatment and control of epi- 
demic, endemic and other diseases ; 
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(d) The creation of conditions which would assure 
to all medical service and medical attention in the event 
of sickness. 


Article 14 


1. The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the 
right of everyone to education, and recognize that edu- 
cation shall encourage the full development of the human 
personality, the strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and the suppression of all 
incitement to racial and other hatred. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all na- 
tions, racial, ethnic or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the maintenance 
of peace and enable all persons to participate effectively 
in a free society. 

2. It is understood: 

(a) That primary education shall be compulsory 
and available free to all; 

(b) That secondary education, in its different forms, 
including technical and professional secondary education, 
shall be generally available and shall be made progres- 
sively free; 

(c) That higher education shall be equally accessible 
to all on the basis of merit and shall be made progressively 
free ; 

(d) That fundamental education for those persons 
who have not received or completed the whole period of 
their primary education shall be encouraged as far as 
possible. 

3. In the exercise of any functions which they assume 
in the field of education, the States Parties to the Cove- 
nant undertake to have respect for the liberty of parents 
and, when applicable, legal guardians to choose for their 
children schools other than those established by the 
public authorities which conform to such minimum edu- 
cational standards as may be laid down or approved by 
the State and to ensure the religious education of their 
children in conformity with their own convictions. 


Article 15 


Each State Party to the Covenant which, at the time 
of becoming a party to this Covenant, has not been able 
to secure in its metropolitan territory or other territories 
under its jurisdiction compulsory primary education, free 
of charge, undertakes, within two years, to work out and 
adopt a detailed plan of action for the progressive im- 
plementation, within a reasonable number of years, to 
be fixed in the plan, of the principle of compulsory pri- 
mary education free of charge for all. 


Article 16 


1. The States Parties to the Covenant recognize the 

right of everyone: 

(a) To take part in cultural life; 

(b) To enjoy the benefits of scientific progress and 
its applications. 

2. The steps to be taken by the States Parties to this 
Covenant to achieve the full realization of this right 
shall include those necessary for the conservation, the 
development and the diffusion of science and culture. 

3. The States Parties to the Covenant undertake to 
respect the freedom indispensable for scientific research 
and creative activity. 


PART Iv [REPORTING PROCEDURE] 


(Part IV was initially drafted by the Commission on 
Human Rights at its 1951 Session and was not considered 
at its 1952 Session because of the lack of sufficient time 
todoso. The renumbering of the articles of Parts IV and 
V is not official, but has been done for the convenience of 
the reader. The Commission has not as yet decided 
whether the procedure set forth in this Part IV should 
also be applicable to civil and political rights. Senti- 
ment at the 1951 session of the Commission was divided 
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on this issue. This procedure was, however, initially 
drafted by the Commission with respect to the economic, 
social and cultural rights in this Covenant. For this 
reason this procedure is included only in this Covenant.) 


Article 17 
[formerly Article 60] 


The States Parties to this Covenant undertake to sub- 
mit reports concerning the progress made in achieving 
the observance of these rights in conformity with the 
following articles and the recommendations which the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council, 
in the exercise of their general responsibility may make 
to all the Members of the United Nations. 


Article 18 
{formerly Article 61] 


1. The States Parties shall furnish their reports in 
stages, in accordance with a programme to be established 
by the Economic and Social Council after consultation 
with the States Parties to this Covenant and the special- 
ized agencies concerned. 

2. Reports may indicate factors and difficulties affect- 
ing the degree of fulfilment of obligations under this 
part of the Covenant. 

3. Where relevant information has already previously 
been furnished to the United Nations or to any specialized 
ageney, the action required by this Article may take the 
form of a precise reference to the information so 
furnished. 

Article 19 
[formerly Article 62] 


Pursuant to its responsibilities under the Charter in 
the field of human rights, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall make special arrangements with the specialized 
agencies in respect of their reporting to it on the progress 
made in achieving the observance of the provisions of 
this Part of the Covenant falling within their compe- 
tence. These reports shall include particulars of de- 
cisions and recommendations on such implementation 
adopted by their competent organs. 


Article 20 
fformerly Article 63] 


The Economie and Social Council shall transmit to 
the Commission on Human Rights for study and recom- 
mendation the reports concerning human rights submitted 
by States, and those concerning human rights submitted 
by the competent specialized agencies. 


Article 21 
{formerly Article 64] 


The States Parties directly concerned and the special- 
ized agencies may submit comments to the Economic and 
Social Council on the report of the Commission on Human 
Rights. 


Article 22 
[formerly Article 65 


The Economie and Social Council may submit from 
time to time to the General Assembly, with its own re- 
ports, reports summarizing the information made avail- 
able by the States Parties to the Covenant directly to the 
Secretary-General and by the specialized agencies under 
Article . . . indicating the progress made in achieving 
general observance of these rights. 


Article 23 
{formerly Article 66] 


The Economic and Social Council may submit to the 
Technical Assistance Board er to any other appropriate 
international organ the findings contained in the report 
of the Commission on Human Rights which may assist 
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such organs in deciding each within its competence, on 
the advisability of international measures likely to con- 
tribute to the progressive implementation of this 
Covenant. 


Article 24 
{formerly Article 67] 


The States Parties to the Covenant agree that inter- 
national action for the achievement of these rights in- 
cludes such methods as conventions, recommendations, 
technical assistance, regional and technical meetings and 
studies with governments. 


Article 25 
{formerly Article 68] 


Unless otherwise decided by the Commission on Human 
Rights or by the Economic and Social Council or requested 
by the State directly concerned, the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations shall arrange for the publication of 
the report of the Commission on Human Rights, or re- 
ports presented to the Council by specialized agencies as 
well as of all decisions and recommendations reached by 
the Economie and Social Council. 


Article 26 
{formerly Article 69] 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be interpreted as im- 
pairing the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of the Constitutions of the specialized agencies, which 
define the respective responsibilities of the various organs 
of the United Nations and of the specialized agencies in 
regard to the matters dealt within this Covenant. 


PART V 


Article 27 
[Territories Application Article] 


[This article was adopted by the General Assembly at 
its 1950 Session and revised only slightly by the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights at its 1951 Session] 


The provisions of the present Covenant shall extend to 
or be applicable equally to a signatory metropolitan State 
and to all the territories, be they Non-Self-Governing, 
Trust, or Colonial Territories, which are being adminis- 
tered or governed by such metropolitan State. 


Article 28 
[Federal-State Article] 


[The consideration of this article was postponed until 
the 1953 Session of the Commission on Human Rights. 
The United States, together with Australia and India, 
submitted the following proposal for this article: 


1. A federal State may at the time of signature or ratifi- 
eation of, or accession to, this Covenant make a Declara- 
tion stating that it is a federal State to which this Article 
is applicable. In the event that such a Declaration is 
made, paragraphs 2 and 38 of this Article shall apply to 
it. The Secretary General of the United Nations shall 
inform the other States Parties to this Covenant of such 
Declaration. 

2. This Covenant shall not operate so as to bring 
within the jurisdiction of the federal authority of a fed- 
eral State making such Declaration, any of the matters 
referred to in this Covenant which independently of the 
Covenant, would not be within the jurisdiction of the 
federal authority. 

3. Subject to paragraph 2 of this Article, the obliga- 
tions of such federal State shall be: 

(a) In respect of any provisions of the Covenant, 
the implementation of which is, under the constitution 
of the federation, wholly or in part within federal juris- 
diction, the obligations of the federal government shall, 
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to that extent, be the same as those of Parties which have 
not made a declaration under this Article. 

(b) In respect of any provisions of the Covenant, 
the implementation of which is, under the constitution of 
the federation, wholly or in part within the jurisdiction 
of the constituent units (whether described as states, 
provinces, cantons, autonomous regions, or by any other 
name), and which are not, to this extent, under the con- 
stitutional system bound to take legislative action, the 
federal government shall bring such provisions with fa- 
vorable recommendations to the notice of the appropriate 
authorities of the constituent units, and shall also request 
such authorities to inform the federal government as to 
the law of the constituent units in relation to those 
provisions of the Covenant. The federal government shall 
transmit such information received from constituent units 
to the Secretary General of the United Nations.] 


[Former Articles 70 and 73 were revised by the Com- 
mission on Human Rights at its 1950 Session and were 
not considered at its 1951 or 1952 Session because of the 
lack of sufficient time to do 80.) 


Article 29 
{formerly Article 70] 
[Ratification and Accession] 


1. This Covenant shall be open for signature and rati- 
fication or accession on behalf of any State Member of 
the United Nations or of any non-member State to which 
an invitation has been extended by the General Assembly. 

2. Ratification of or accession to this Covenant shall be 
effected by the deposit of an instrument of ratification or 
accession with the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, and as soon as twenty States have deposited such 
instruments, the Covenant shall come into force among 
them. As regards any State which ratified or accedes 
thereafter the Covenant shall come into force on the date 
of the deposit of its instrument of ratification or 
accession. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
inform all Members of the United Nations, and other 
States which have signed or acceded, of the deposit of 
each instrument of ratification or accession. 


Article 30 
[formerly Article 73] 
[Amendments] 


1. Any State Party to the Covenant may propose an 
amendment and file it with the Secretary-General. The 
Secretary-General shall thereupon communicate the pro- 
posed amendment to the States Parties to the Covenant 
with a request that they notify him whether they favour 
a conference of States Parties for the purpose of consider- 
ing and voting upon the proposal. In the event that at 
least one-third of the States favour such a conference the 
Secretary-General shall convene the conference under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Any amendment adopted 
by a majority of States present and voting at the confer- 
ence shall be submitted to the General Assembly for 
approval. 

2. Such amendments shall come into force when they 
have been approved by the General Assembly and accepted 
by a two-thirds majority of the States parties to the 
Covenant in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. 

3. When such amendments come into force they shall 
be binding on those parties which have accepted them, 
other parties being still bound by the provisions of the 
Covenant and any earlier amendments which they have 
accepted. 


© Mr. Simsarian is assistant officer in charge of 
United Nations Cultural and Human Rights 
Affairs and also adviser to the U.S. representative 
on the Commission on Human Rights. 
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U.S. Proposes Investigation of Bacteriological 


Warfare Charges 


Statements by Ernest A. Gross 


Deputy US. Representative to the United Nations 


NEED FOR ELIMINATION OF GERM WARFARE! 
Mr. President: ? 


Despite the lateness of the hour, I feel that the 
situation and the comments which you have made 
require a reply on my part. With the permission 
of the Council I should like to proceed to make 
such a reply. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that we are faced 
with a situation which we must consider very 
carefully. For some time, there has been under 
way on the part of the Government of the Soviet 
Union a campaign which has been repeatedly char- 
acterized by all responsible officials of the Unified 
Command, and by others in a position to know the 
facts, as a false and malicious campaign regarding 
the use of bacteriological warfare in Korea. 

In view of the nature of the statement which 
the representative of the Soviet Union has made 
this afternoon, I do not intend at this time to go 
into detail regarding the nature of that campaign 
of lies nor to elaborate other than to say that 
there has been no evidence, no evidence whatever, 
placed before the membership of the United Na- 
tions or manifested in any other way, on any other 
front, throughout the world that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has abandoned its campaign of lies re- 
garding the question of germ warfare. 

It is a matter— 


[At this point, the President, Mr. Malik, appeared to con- 
sider ruling Ambassador Gross out of order. ] 


I believe I have the floor, Mr. President. I think 
that many people will be touched, if not interested, 
in the respect which the President of the Council 
purports now to observe for the rules of procedure 


*Made in the Security Council June 18 and released to 
the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 

2 Yakov Malik, U.S.S.R. representative to the U.N., 
served as president of the Security Council during June. 
He also serves as representative of the U.S.S.R. on the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission. 
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in contrast to the abuse of those rules in August of 
1950.3 I think that it will be clear to the members 
of the Council, and I hope as well to the President 
of the Council, that what I am about to say will 
show very definitely and clearly why the comments 
which I have made are completely relevant to the 
question of the Geneva protocol and its ratifica- 
tion. 

I had started to say, Mr. President, that I do 
not intend to speak more about the germ warfare 
charge at this time, except to say that we are not 
yet convinced by any means that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is prepared to abandon a false and mali- 
cious charge, the continuation of which can be 
fraught only with misfortune and disaster. 

The reference to the germ warfare propaganda 
‘~ampaign which the Soviet Government has been 
carrying on is quite relevant, inescapably con- 

nected with the subject of the Geneva protocol. I 
am sure that everyone will realize that in apprais- 
ing the merits of the proposal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the resolution regarding the Geneva 
protocol, it is absolutely essential to keep in mind 
whether the motive of those who make that pro- 
posal stand the light of truth and of inspection. 

The draft resolution, which the Soviet repre- 
sentative submitted today and to which I shall 
address myself directly, the draft resolution would 
have the Security Council appeal to all states to 
accede and to ratify the Geneva protocol of 1925. 
And the protocol, as is known, provides for the 
prohibition of the use in war of asphyxiating, 
poisonous, or other gases, and of all analogous 
liquids, materials, or devices, as well as bacteri- 
ological methods of warfare. 

As was said in the Disarmament Commission, 
when the proposal was made by the Soviet repre- 
sentative regarding the Geneva protocol, and when 
the claim was made that the ratification of that 


>A reference to Mr. Malik’s presidency of the Council 
in August 1950. 
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protocol is an essential condition, an element of a 
peaceful world and of a disarmament program, it 
was our representative in the Commission, Am- 
bassador Cohen, who said then, and I repeat his 
words now: 

Those who make false charges concerning the use of 


bacteriological warfare can just as easily make false 
promises not to use bacteriological warfare.‘ 


When in 1925 the Geneva protocol was proposed 
and signed, statesmen still hoped that exchange 
of promises would be honored by all states. Most 
of them then, as most of them today, regarded 
treaties as binding on those who signed them. An 
agreement was an agreement; and many thought 
that this was sufficient without any need for ma- 
chinery to safeguard the observance of the 
agreements. 

The United States signed but did not ratify this 
protocol. The reasons why the United States 
Senate did not ratify the protocol may be of inter- 
est to the historian of American attitudes of that 
period. But these reasons are no more relevant 
to a consideration of the problem today than 
would, let us say, consideration by the Security 
Council of the attitudes of the Soviet Government 
toward the rest of the world in 1925. What mat- 
ters deeply to us and to all those who, we believe, 
comprise the freedom-loving world, what matters 
are the problems which confront us all today. It 
was in full recognition of these problems that we 
are talking about today, that in 1947 the President 
of the United States withdrew the Geneva protocol 
from the Senate calendar along with 18 other 
treaties which had become just as obsolete as the 
Geneva protocol. The world has moved since 1925 
and the question of ratification must be viewed in 
the light of today’s facts. 


Soviet Reservations 


One of those facts is that the Soviet Union, in 
acceding to the Geneva protocol, stated the fol- 
lowing reservation : 


(1) The said Protocol only binds the Government of 
the USSR in relation to the States which have signed and 
ratified or which have definitely acceded to the Protocol. 

(2) The said Protocol shall cease to be binding on the 
Government of the USSR in regard to all enemy States 
whose armed forces or whose Allies de jure or in fact do 
not respect the restrictions which are the object of this 
Protocol. 

The first point, the point in the first reservation 
to which I have referred, means that the Soviet 
Government by its own reservation feels free to 
use poison gases or germ weapons against any 
state which for any reason has not ratified the pro- 
tocol. This, it seems to me, exposes the sham 
character of the pretense that poison gases or 
germ weapons should never be used under any 
circumstances, which is implied by the statement 
of the Soviet representative in his resolution that 


* BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 912. 
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the use of these weapons is inadmissible. They 
are clearly not considered inadmissible for use by 
the Soviet Government under the conditions which 
are set forth in the reservations which the Soviet 
Government made to the protocol. 

The second point, the second reservation is 
equally important, even more important. It 
means that the Soviet Government regards itself 
as free to use poison gases or germ warfare against 
any state which it decides to label an enemy and 
which it declares has used these weapons, where 
as I have said the reservation states that the proto- 
col “shall cease to be binding on the Government 
of the USSR in regard to all enemy States whose 
armed forces or whose Allies de jure or in fact do 
not respect the restrictions which are the object of 
this Protocol.” 

It is here that the President will observe that the 
close connection between the actions which his 
Government has taken in a campaign of lies re- 
garding germ warfare are so intimately related to 
the question of what the Geneva protocol means 
to the Soviet Government today. 

I do not mean to suggest for a moment that the 
reservation which I have quoted is in itself inap- 
propriate. Other states which acceded to the pro- 
tocol, including some members of this Council, 
have expressed a similar reservation. What I do 
say is that the Soviet Government by charging the 
U.N. Command with the use of bacteriological 
weapons has set the stage for using these weapons 
itself if it should decide to declare that the states 
resisting aggression in Korea are its enemies. 

The Chinese Communist and North Korean au- 
thorities are not parties to the protocol. But even 
if they signed it or should do so today, under the 
Soviet reservation and on the basis of the same 
false charges they have made against the United 
Nations regarding the use of germ warfare, they 
could proclaim this very afternoon their right to 
attack with germ weapons every member of the 
United Nations which is supporting the action 
against their aggression in Korea. 

It seems to me very clear how extremely limited 
is the nature of the illusion of a Soviet promise 
in the Geneva protocol. The Soviet representative 
in his statement a short while ago referred to a 
declaration of policy regarding the stockpiling of 
weapons. The Geneva protocol does not refer to 
or limit in any way the stockpiling of weapons. 
The Soviet Union has not by signing the proto- 
col or otherwise agreed to stop manufacturing 
weapons either for gas warfare or for bacterio- 
logical warfare. It has not even promised not 
to use such weapons. It has promised, for what 
that promise is worth, not to use them first except 
against countries which have not ratified the con- 
vention, and there they do not even attach that 
limitation of not using them first. 

The present resolution, therefore, the one before 
us, we characterize and stamp as a fraud, for in 
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it the Soviet Government asks other states, or 
would have the Council recommend to other states, 
to ratify a protocol which the Soviet Union on 
the basis of its own false charges, which have not 
been withdrawn by anything which the represent- 
ative of the Soviet Union said today, on the basis 
of its own false charges his Government could 
declare no longer binding upon itself. 

That is the situation in which the world finds 
itself today. 

The real question is not the exchange of promises 
with or without reservations. The world is con- 
cerned not about the announced intentions of 
states, whether or not they plan to use or promise 
not to use certain weapons. It is concerned about 
the known abilities of states, whether or not they 
possess certain weapons, and of the capacities and 
means to employ them. 


Soviet Union Engaged in Research 


The Soviet Union admits it is engaged in re- 
search on bacteriological weapons. For instance, 
in 1938, Marshal Voroshilov said: 


Ten years ago or more the Soviet Union signed a con- 
vention abolishing the use of poison gas and bacterio- 
logical weapons. To that we still adhere, but if our 
enemies use such methods against us I tell you we are 
prepared and fully prepared to use them also and to use 
them against aggressors on their own soil. 


There was never an attempt made on the part 
of the Soviet Union to conceal the fact that it was 
prepared and fully prepared, as Voroshilov said, 
to use this weapon, the use of which the Soviet 
resolution fraudulently describes, from its own 
point of view, as inadmissible. 

The United States, for its part, thinks it is ob- 
vious that until an effective disarmament program 
is agreed upon, we must build our own defenses, 
for this is the only way left to us to deter potential 
aggressors. 

It is the possibility that states may use bacterio- 
logical weapons that must be faced. It is the 
danger that aggressors may use bacteriological 
weapons that must be eliminated. 

The best evidence of the United States attitude 
toward germ warfare is our own record. The 
United States has never used germ warfare in 
World War II or at any other time. I am ‘au- 
thorized to say on behalf of the Unified Command 
that the United States has not and is not using 
germ warfare of any kind in Korea. The people 
of the United States, along with the rest of the 
decent world, are sickened at the very thought of 
the use of the weapons of mass destruction. We 
are sickened also by aggression and the threat of 
aggression. That is why the United States stands 
ready to eliminate weapons of mass destruction 
through the establishment of an effective system 
based upon effective safeguards so that their use 
may be prohibited effectively and would indeed be 
impossible. 
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The United States, however, is unwilling, com- 
pletely unwilling to participate in committing a 
fraud on the world through placing reliance solely 
upon paper promises which permit the stockpil- 
ing of unlimited quantities of germ warfare or 
other weapons that could be used at the drop of 
a hat; which permit the most elaborate prepara- 
tions behind the Iron and behind the Bamboo Cur- 
tains and with preparations that could not pos- 
sibly be detected. 

Let us eliminate the weapons. That will bring 
a sense, a real sense of security to the world. 

My Government proposes not the exchange of 
promises against the use of such weapons but the 
absolute elimination of such weapons. We want 
to see the world in a situation where these weap- 
ons together with all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion cannot in fact be used at all, for the simple 
reason that no one has them and that everyone 
can be sure that no one has them. 

The Soviet Union now in effect proposes a 
“declaration” prohibiting atomic weapons. The 
United States proposes a system of international 
control of atomic energy, which will actually pro- 
hibit and prevent the use of atomic weapons be- 
cause no nation will possess the means to make 
them. An overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations have shown through 
the years their conviction that only through 
this approach can the world be freed from the 
danger of atomic warfare. An overwhelming 
majority showed a similar conviction with re- 
gard to germ warfare when they voted last fall 
to establish under the Security Council the Dis- 
armament Commission and directed it to find 
means of eliminating all weapons of mass destruc- 
tion under a system of safeguards adequate to 
insure that they really are eliminated. 

It is in the Disarmament Commission of course 
that this discussion, this very discussion, properly 
belongs. The Soviet representative, in my view 
erroneously invoking a point of order under the 
rules, has pointed out—I regret that he has not 
done so more frequently in the Disarmament Com- 
mission—has pointed out that there is a great and 
important distinction between the question of reg- 
ulation of armaments on the one hand and the 
question of charges, false charges, concerning their 
use on the other. 

By his own admission this question and this 
proposal deal not with the false charges of germ 
warfare. They deal with the problem of the reg- 
ulation of armaments and the prohibition of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. That admission merely 
confirms, what I think most of us realize, that the 
Disarmament Commission is the proper body in 
which to pursue this discussion and at the present 
time, I think, the only proper body. 

We have ourselves in the Disarmament Commis- 
mission, as have a number of our colleagues, 
already explained our position in regard to the 
Geneva protocol and in regard to the elimination, 
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the actual elimination, of all weapons of mass 
destruction, including atomic and germ warfare. 

By his draft resolution the Soviet representa- 
tive is attempting to transfer the discussion of 
one phase of the regulation of armaments from 
the Disarmament Commission at this time to the 
Security Council. I think I have shown that the 
Geneva protocol itself does not even begin to pro- 
vide the minimum requirements needed today to 
guarantee against the use of bacteriological 
warfare. 

Nevertheless, the declared objective of the 
Soviet draft resolution is to provide, and I quote 
from it, “for the prohibition of the use of bac- 
teriological weapons.” That objective my Gov- 
ernment shares. That objective my Government 
believes, and I think the overwhelming majority 
of the members of the United Nations shares our 
view, can be achieved only by detailed plans of 
international control set in a framework of com- 
prehensive disarmament proposals covering all 
armed forces and all armaments. 

For these reasons the U.S. delegation moves, 
pursuant to rule 33, paragraph 4, of our rules of 
procedure, that the Soviet draft resolution, docu- 
ment S/2663, be referred to the Disarmament 
Commission for consideration, pursuant to the 
terms of reference of that commission, in connec- 
tion with the proposals which the General As- 
sembly has directed the Disarmament Commission 
to prepare “for the elimination of all major weap- 
ons adaptable to mass destruction.” 

I respectfully hope that members of the Coun- 
cil will agree that this is the proper way for the 
Council to deal with the Soviet draft resolution. 
Item 2 of the program of work adopted by the 
Disarmament Commission on March 26 of this 
year reads: “Elimination of weapons of mass de- 
struction and control with a view to ensuring their 
elimination.” 

That is the program of work of the Disarma- 
ment Commission. Unless there be any doubt as 
to what that means, the U.S. representative on the 
Disarmament Commission, along with several 
other members, has said that this specifically is 
intended to include bacteriological weapons. He 
has also said, and this is pertinent to our discussion 
today, the U.S. Government is interested in dis- 
armament as a means of preventing war, outlaw- 
ing war, not as a means of regulating war. 

That statement of policy I think brings us, and 
I conclude with this, very close to the heart of 
our problem here. Aggression is the enemy, not 
the particular weapons used, as the General As- 
sembly has itself declared in a resolution over- 
whelmingly supported by the United Nations 
under the title Peace Through Deeds. Aggres- 
sion istheenemy. The elimination of weapons of 
mass destruction, the drastic reduction of armed 
forces, and the regulation of the weapons needed 
to support those armed forces will decrease the 
possibility of aggression. It is because we wish 
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to see real progress in this vital task that we pro- 
pose the referral of the Soviet draft resolution to 
the Disarmament Commission. 


REQUEST FOR IMPARTIAL INVESTIGATION ® 


The resolution which the President of the Coun- 
cil has submitted to us has all the characteristics 
of a disembodied spirit. 

The Soviet representative has asked the Council 
to adopt a resolution urging the ratification of a 
protocol now 27 years old. However, if his argu- 
ments prove anything at all, it is not that the 
Council should act. On the contrary, taking his 
argument at face value, it shows the need for press- 
ing on in the Disarmament Commission with plans 
for the effective control of all weapons of mass 
destruction, including germ warfare weapons. 
Everything he says confirms our view that the 
Soviet draft resolution should be referred to the 
Disarmament Commission for consideration pur- 
suant to its terms of reference. 

In the Disarmament Commission, the Soviet 
representative spoke in a manner utterly contra- 
dictory to what he says here in the Security Coun- 
cil. In speech after speech he attacked my 
country with utterly false and malicious accusa- 
tions, that we were killing Korean and Chinese 
civilians and soldiers through the use of germ 
warfare. He does not now withdraw and abandon 
these lies. Instead, he submits to the Council a 
resolution asking for the ratification of the Geneva 
protocol of 1925 on the prohibition of bacteriologi- 
cal weapons. 

But between his resolution and the charges re- 
garding germ warfare he proceeds to draw a thin 
and rusty iron curtain. He tells us there is no 
connection whatever between the two. Why does 
he make these delicate distinctions ? 

Can it be because the introduction of the germ 
warfare charges inevitably invites an investiga- 
tion into the charges? 

The Soviet representative has concentrated on 
the Geneva protocol of 1925, implying that there 
must be something sinister in the fact that the 
United States has not ratified it. 

I have already called his attention to the fact 
that this is the year 1952, not 1925. We are con- 
cerned, the whole free world is concerned, with 
the facts of life which we face today. In light 
of the facts of history, is it any wonder that in the 
field of weapons control, the pare pledge has 
given way to insistence upon workable, practical 
systems for elimination of all weapons of mass 
destruction, including germ warfare and the atom 
weapon ? 

The Soviet representative brought in the report 


by the Special Committee of the League of Na- 


* Statement made in the Security Council June 20 and 
released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 
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tions as authority for the contention that there 
could be no effective control of bacteriological 
weapons. The Soviet Government re raquo 
believes that it is useless even to try to devise suc 
controls. My Government differs. 

To wage bacteriological warfare on any large 
scale is a vast operation requiring extensive muni- 
tions of the conventional type, arsenals for manu- 
facturing and loading, and carriers. Prepara- 
tions for waging such warfare can be detected in 
a relatively open world. An open world such as is 
envisaged in the proposals before the Disarma- 
ment Commission where international inspectors 
have free access to the entire national territory 
of all states, we believe, would afford an effective 
safeguard against large-scale preparation for bac- 
teriological warfare. 

We are convinced that the methods for effective 
safeguards must be sought by sincere people work- 
ing honestly to accomplish that objective. The 
proper place to accomplish this is in the Disarma- 
ment Commission and in its committees. 

In his statement here on Wednesday [June 18], 
the Soviet representative indicated that the Dis- 
armament Commission was sidestepping the con- 
trol of germ warfare. He stated in particular 
that the United States had submitted no practical 
proposals on the prohibition of bacteriological 
weapons and that we opposed a proposal concern- 
ing the prohibition of bacterial weapons. He is 
wrong in both cases. What are the facts? The 
United States has consistently taken the position 
that the elimination of bacteriological weapons 
must be included in a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated disarmament program. To quote from a 
statement to the Disarmament Commission by the 
United States representative, Ambassador Cohen, 
on May 27:°® 

Bacteriological weapons can be eliminated only if cer- 
tain states are willing, as the United States is willing, 
to establish an effective system of safeguards. The tech- 
nical safeguards connected with bacteriological warfare 
would differ from those of atomic energy and also from 
those in connection with other types of nonatomic 
weapons. ... 

The first and all-important safeguard against bacterio- 
logical warfare, however, is an open world, a world 
where no state could develop the military strength neces- 


sary for aggression without other states having ample 
warning and the opportunity to protect themselves. 


But what of the Soviet representative’s second 
claim, his contention that in the Disarmament 
Commission we opposed consideration of the ques- 
tion of banning bacteriological weapons? He is 
an accomplished creator of straw men and this is 
no exception. He has selected a paragraph from 
the Soviet Plan of Work, which was voted down 
as a whole by a vote of 9 to 1. The Commission 
adopted as a better formulation another plan of 
work which covered the prohibition of germ war- 
fare. It is included in subparagraph B of the 


* BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 913. 
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work plan on the elimination of all major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction. It is therefore 
quite untrue to state that the United States op- 
poses or has opposed consideration of the prohibi- 
tion of germ warfare in the Disarmament 
Commission. 

In his statement here Wednesday, the Soviet 
representative also referred to the protracted dis- 
cussion in the United Nations on the reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons as having diverted attention from the prohibi- 
tion of bacterial weapons. He added that atten- 
tion was drawn to this point by the report of the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to the 
third session of the General Assembly. 

However, on this very report of the Secretary- 
General, of which Mr. Malik spoke so warmly on 
Wednesday, Pravda in its issue of September 16, 
1948, declared: 

Trygve Lie twice refers to bacteriological warfare. Is 
not the definite purpose of this to distract the attention 
of the General Assembly and of world public opinion 
from the existing unresolved question of atomic energy? 
This attitude of Trygve Lie is in accord with the interests 
of the Anglo-American Bloc, but in no way conforms with 
the interests of peace and security of the peoples of the 
world. 

In much the same vein on Wednesday, the Soviet 
representative accused us of diversionary tactics 
in connection with his resolution. For example, 
take the question of reservations to the Geneva 
protocol. If you will recall, I pointed out that 
the Soviet Union had made certain reservations 
to the Geneva protocol. These reservations had 
the effect of allowing the Soviet Government to 
use poison gas or germ warfare against any state 
which had not ratified the protocol. Further- 
more, I pointed out that the Soviet Government, 
through its reservations, was free to use poison 
gas or germ warfare against any state which it 
labeled an enemy, and which it declares has used 
these weapons. 

I pointed out that many states had expressed 
similar reservations concerning the Geneva pro- 
tocol. I was not criticizing them for having done 
so. The Soviet representative either misunder- 
stood or intentionally missed the point. Let me 
bring out the point as sharply as possible. 

These reservations become a fraud and a trick 
when the government which expresses them 
habitually and brazenly uses in its propaganda 
arsenal the weapon of the lie. There is a world 
of difference between the government which re- 
serves its right to fight fire with fire and that 
which paves the way for using such weapons by 
falsely charging others with their use. 

We have witnessed for months now an inter- 
national campaign, sponsored by the Soviet Union 
and designed to sell the world on the false and 
wicked lie, that the United States is waging 
bacterial warfare in Korea. Acting on this totally 
false premise, the Chinese and North Korean 
Communists, even if they were full signatories 
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to the Geneva protocol, could proclaim today their 
right to use germ warfare against the United 
Nations forces in Korea. 


Geneva Protocol Not Enough 


This is the point which the Soviet representa- 
tive avoided. This is how a legal and justifiable 
reservation can be twisted into a basis for criminal 
action. This is how even such a well motivated 
document as the Geneva protocol can be used not 
as a defense against an aggressive act but as an 
excuse for it. This is why the Geneva protocol 
is not enough. This is why we place our faith 
in an international, coordinated system for the 
control and elimination of weapons of mass de- 
struction, including bacteriological weapons. 

But we know, even if the Soviet representative 
chooses to state otherwise, that the Geneva proto- 
col has been invoked here for purposes other than 
the legitimate control of bacteriological weapons. 
It is, as we have said, part of the campaign of 
lies pressed so assiduously by the international 
Communist movement concerning the alleged use 
of germ warfare in Korea. For it is designed to 
“prove” that the United States has always wanted 
to have a free hand to wage germ warfare, if it 
chose to do so. 

The Soviet representative seems determined to 
isolate the Geneva protocol from the realities of 
Soviet propaganda. That is his privilege in the 
Council. We, on the other hand, have a right to 
expose the falsity of these charges and we intend 
to ask for it now. We are not misled by the sham 
device of the Soviet representative in pretending 
in this forum that his arguments on the Geneva 
protocol are not related to his Government’s false 
charges of germ warfare. 

We believe the Council must concern itself with 
this question. We should have an impartial in- 
vestigation of the alleged use of germ warfare. 

I request the Security Council to meet on Mon- 
day, June 23, at 3 p. m. to consider the following 
new agenda item : “Question of request for investi- 
gation of alleged use of bacteriological warfare.” 
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I request the Acting Secretary-General and you, 
Mr. President, to place this new item directly after 
the item which deals with the Geneva protocol of 
1925, if action on that item has not been completed 
prior to the Monday meeting. 

On Monday if that item dealing with the Geneva 
protocol appears on the provisional agenda, I shall 
at that time vote for the adoption of an agenda 
with my Government’s new item directly after the 
Geneva protocol item. 

Action by the Security Council is necessary to 
prevent the charges of bacteriological warfare 
from continuing to poison the relations between 
states and to obscure the historic and decisive sig- 
nificance of the U.N. action in repelling aggression 
in Korea. For the information of the Council, 
Mr. President, I am now handing to you a draft 
resolution for circulation under my agenda item. 
It is less than a page in length. For the informa- 
tion of the Council I should like to read it. 


Text of U.S. Draft Resolution ’ 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


Nottne the concerted dissemination by certain govern- 
ments and authorities of grave accusations charging the 
use of bacteriological warfare by United Nations forces 
in Korea ; 

Norine that the Government of the USSR has repeated 
these charges in organs of the United Nations; 

RECALLING that when the charges were first made the 
Unified Command for Korea immediately denied the 
charges and requested that an impartial investigation be 
made of them; 

REQUESTs the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
with the aid of such scientists of international reputation 
and such other experts as it may select, to investigate 
the charges and to report the results to the Security 
Council as soon as possible ; 

CALLS UPON all governments and authorities concerned 
to accord to the International Committee of the Red Cross 
full cooperation, including the right of entry to, and free 
movement in, such areas as the Committee may deem 
necessary in the performance of its task, 

Requests the Secretary General to furnish the Com- 
mittee with such assistance and facilities as it may 
require. 


* U.N. doe. $/2671, dated June 20, 1952. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


‘(June 20—-July 3, 1952] 
Security Council 


The Council on June 26 rejected the Soviet draft 
resolution calling on all states to accede to and 
ratify the Geneva Protocol of 1925 on the prohi- 
bition of bacteriological warfare. All the mem- 
bers, with the exception of the Soviet Union, 
abstained from voting after unanimously empha- 
sizing that the problem of dealing with mass- 
destruction weapons is one of eliminating the 
weapons rather than offering paper pledges con- 
cerning their use. They supported the view that 
the comprehensive program under discussion in 
the Disarmament Commission would take care of 
the elimination of all weapons of mass destruction. 

Ambassador Ernest A. Gross (U.S.), in explain- 
ing the United States vote on the motion, stated: 


I think it is clear to all that the ten votes = 
have been cast aS a measure of the scorn and of the re- 
pudiation which I think all ten members of the Council, 
except the Soviet representative, feel for the futile and 
vain trick which the Soviet Government has attempted to 
perpetrate upon this Council, in raising the false issue of 
the ratification of the Geneva Protocol. It seems clear 
from the debate which has taken place and from the action 
which we have witnessed just now as a symbol of unity, 
which will not crack and strain however violent the efforts 
may be of the Soviet Government to confuse and to divide 
and to terrorize the free world. 


Ambassador Gross concluded by stating that in 
view of the Council’s repudiation of the U.S.S.R.’s 
“attempt to mislead us and others throughout the 
world into believing that the Geneva Protocol is 
the secret of security today,” he did not consider 
it necessary to present the United States motion to 
refer to the Disarmament Commission the rejected 
Soviet resolution. 

On June 20 Ambassador Gross requested that 
the Council place on its agenda as of June 23 a 
United States item entitled “Question of Request 
for Investigation of Alleged Bacteriological War- 
fare” and in connection therewith submitted a 
draft resolution’ requesting the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (Icrc), with the aid 
of such scientists of international reputation and 
such other experts as it may select, to investigate 
the charges against the United Nations Forces in 





* For text, see p. 37. 
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Korea and to report the results to the Security 
Council as soon as possible. The draft resolution 
also called upon all governments and authorities 
concerned to accord to the Icrc full cooperation, 
including the right of entry to and free movement 
in, such areas as the Committee may deem neces- 
sary in the performance of its task. 

Through the obstructionist tactics of Mr. Malik 
(U.S.S.R.), President of the Security Council for 
June, the vote—10-1 (Soviet Union)—0—to in- 
clude this item on the agenda was not taken until 
June 25. The Soviet representative insisted that 
before the item could be adopted it would be neces- 
sary to approve his proposal that representatives 
of the People’s Republic of China (Pre) and of 
North Korea be invited to participate in the dis- 
cussion. Ambassador Gross pointed out that such 
a matter could not be decided in advance and that 
such a course had never been followed before. He 
recalled that in the Disarmament Commission the 
U.S.S.R. had repeatedly made the bacteriological 
charges and, in fact, had spoken for the Pre and 
Northern Korean representatives on those oc- 
casions. After adoption of the agenda item, the 
Council would decide what sort of problem it was 
faced with and then could consider any proposals 
regarding participation. He added, however, that 
the United States would oppose such an invitation. 
The United States was not asking for presentation 
of evidence in the Security Council, he said. The 
essence of the proposal was to conduct an investi- 
ation through an impartial body. 

On July 1 the Council rejected the Soviet pro- 

posal by a vote of 1 (U.S.S.R.)-10-0, and de- 
cided—9-1' (U.S.S.R.)-1 (Pakistan)—to give 
priority to the United States item over the agenda 
item of admission of new members. Mr. Malik 
reiterated that the question of an investigation 
commission was impossible without the partici- 
pation of the representatives of the Pre and North 
Korea and that the Soviet delegation therefore 
would not participate in the debate and would 
vote against the United States resolution. 

Ambassador Gross (U.S.) remarked that the 
Soviet representative might try to evade the truth 
with a “sit-down strike” but le could not sit on the 
truth or “veto the facts.” He explained the rea- 
sons for the United States request for an impartial 
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investigation and recalled in detail the facts of the 
origin and nature of the campaign of false charges 
concerning the use of germ warfare in Korea by 
the United Nations Command. In conclusion, 
he reiterated that the larger issue involved was the 
awful Soviet policy of hate. As this was a revolt 
against the fundamental purpose of the Charter, 
Ambassador Gross urged that the United Nations 
and the whole world keep alert to its effects. 

On July 3 the U.S.S.R., casting its forty-ninth 
veto, voted against the United States resolution 
requesting an investigation by the Icrc. The vote 
was 10-1-0. Ambassador Gross then introduced 
a resolution condemning the dissemination of 
false charges, “which increases tension among 
nations. . # 


Economic and Social Council 


A major item considered by Ecosoc during the 
past month of the fourteenth session was the prob- 
lem of economic development of underdeveloped 
countries and methods of financing such develop- 
ment. In this connection it considered the annual 
report of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Eugene R. Black, presi- 
dent of the Bank, stated that by March 31, 1952, 
the Bank had lent just over 1.3 billion dollars for 
more than 250 projects in 26 member nations. 

The Bank also submitted its report, which had 
been requested by Ecosoc, on the proposed estab- 
lishment of an International Finance Corporation 
“to promote the financing of productive private 
enterprise either through loans without govern- 
ment guarantee and through equity investments, 
or through other methods intended for the same 
purpose.” Although not expressing opinions on 
the merits of such an institution and noting that 
further study would be required, the report de- 
clared that the corporation “would fill an impor- 
tant gap in the existing machinery for financing 
economic development.” 

Isador Lubin, U.S. representative, stated that 
although his Government was favorable to a plan 
through which private capital might be stimulated 
to invest in sound enterprises in underdeveloped 
countries, it was felt “that governments should 
wish carefully to consider the various aspects and 
implications of this proposal before deciding 
whether to embark upon it. There is also need to 
increase the movement of domestic private savings 
in the underdeveloped countries into local business 
enterprises,” he said. He introduced a joint draft 
resolution, with Canada and Pakistan, which re- 

uested the International Bank to examine further 
this proposal for an International Finance Corpo- 
ration; to consult with member governments and 
other interested governments on the desirability of 
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establishing such a corporation; and to report the 
results of its further examination and the action 
it has taken to Ecosoc during 1953. On June 23 
this resolution, with the additional cosponsorship 
of the Philippines, was adopted by a vote of 
15-0-3 (Soviet bloc). 

Under this same item, the Council also adopted, 
June 23, by a vote of 15-0-3 (Soviet bloc), a draft 
resolution sponsored by Burma, Chile, Cuba, 
Egypt, Iran, the Philippines, and Yugoslavia 
which provided for the establishment of a 9-mem- 
ber committee, serving in personal capacities, to 
prepare a detailed plan for establishing a special 
development fund a grants-in-aid and for low- 
interest, long-term loans to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The Secretary-General was asked to 
appoint the members of the committee, which is to 
report to the Council not later than March 1, 1953. 

In connection with this resolution, Mr. Lubin 


(U.S.) stated: 


Our opposition is based on the grounds that the time is 
not opportune. In addition, the Government of the 
United States has reservations, in principle, to the pro- 
vision of grant aid by an international agency. .. . 
We fully recognize the need of the less developed countries 
for external assistance. We have provided and we will 
continue to provide aid in the form of grants, loans, tech- 
nical assistance and in other appropriate ways. .. . 
Subject to the conditions contained in the sixth General 
Assembly resolution, namely that “the study and elabora- 
tion of the plans cannot and must not be regarded 
as in any way committing the governments .. . in 
any degree, whether financially or otherwise,” the United 
States Delegation is prepared to support the _ reso- 
lution. . 


Among other actions taken by the Council dur- 
ing the past month are the following: 

It noted the 1950-51 report of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (Fao) and (1) adopted 
by a vote of 15-0-3 (Soviet bloc) a French-Iranian 
resolution recommending that all members should 
take steps to help achieve the general objective of 
increasing the production of principal foodstuffs 
at an annual rate exceeding by from 1 to 2 percent 
the rate of the increase in population; and (2) 
adopted unanimously on June 30 a revised United 
States-Iran-Uruguay resolution calling upon the 
United Nations, individual governments, inter- 
national organizations, and voluntary organiza- 
tions to make plans for coming to the aid of the 
people in any country in the case of emergency 
famines with which the governments concerned are 
unable to cope. This resolution also requests, 
inter alia, that the Fao continue to develop and 
perfect its arrangements to detect famine emer- 
gencies as early as possible, and that the Secretary- 
General arrange for the coordination of the 
famine-emergency relief activities and report to 
Ecosoc on action taken. 
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Explanation of Passport Procedures 


Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press June 18] 


I should like to talk with you for a few moments 
about the passport work of the Department. I 
am doing this because it has been the subject of 
discussion throughout the country pretty much 
over the years but rather intensively in the last 
few weeks. 

The criticisms of the Department fall into two 
main categories. 

One of them comes from very determined efforts 
which have been made by Communist organiza- 
tions who attack the Department and undermine 
its work in order to obtain greater freedom of 
movement for people engaged in the Communist 
movement and in Communist-front organizations. 
There was recently a meeting at Chicago which 
was devoted to this purpose. It was a meeting 
of an organization called the “American Commit- 
tee to Survey Labor Conditions in Europe.” This 
was an organization which had sent propaganda 
groups to Moscow and the purpose of the meeting 
was to start a vigorous campaign against the State 
Department because of its passport policy with re- 
spect to Communists. With that criticism I am 
not concerned. We expect that and that, of 
course, is a matter to which we will pay no atten- 
tion. 

There are other discussions by people who are 
not in any way affiliated with such groups who are, 
I think, sincerely worried about procedures, al- 
though they do not, I think, attack the principles 
upon which we operate. They are concerned 
about our procedures, and it is about those pro- 
cedures, against the background of the passport, 
the development of the passport over the last 30 
years or so, that I wish to speak. 

In the first place, I would like to say a word 
about Mrs. Shipley, who is the head of the Pass- 
port Division in the State Department. She has 
been there for many years. L myself, have been 
a colleague of Mrs. Shipley for the past 12 years, 
and in various capacities which I have held in 
the Department I worked very closely with her. 
I do not know any person in the service of the Gov- 
ernment who brings to her work greater devotion, 
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greater sense of public obligation and public duty, 
greater knowledge of the field, and greater skill 
than does Mrs. Shipley. I believe quite fortu- 
nately that view is widely held throughout the 
country. I have the greatest confidence in Mrs. 
Shipley and her administration of the Passport 
Division. 

Now a word about passports and this matter of 
freedom of travel. Before World War I the pass- 
port was a fairly rare document. When I was a 
young man, the first two or three times that I 
went abroad one could, if one wished, come to the 
State Department and obtain a passport if the 
Government felt one was entitled to this official 
identification. But most people did not do that. 
It was not required and they traveled perfectly 
freely, got on a boat and went where they wished 
to go. 

During World War I an official document per- 
mitting one to travel was required almost univer- 
sally and this involved a sanction on the part of 
at least two governments. The government of the 
traveler’s own country gave him an official paper 
signed by a high official of the government identi- 
fying the person as a citizen of that country and 
sponsoring to that extent his travel abroad. The 
receiving country then had to look at the docu- 
ment and grant a visa. So travel took on a more 
official character than it had before. 

The American Government always in issuing 
passports exercised some judgment and was re- 
quired to exercise some jud ent. Nobody has 
any serious question of the fact that people who 
are fugitives from justice, people who are mentall 
ill, people who are setting out on a mission ad- 
verse to the national interests of the country con- 
cerned cannot expect to be given an official docu- 
ment permitting them to travel. That has always 
been true, and under the law the Secretary of 
State has to exercise his discretion and his good 
sense in this matter. I believe that that has been 
exercised fairly and properly as long as I can re- 
member and that deals strictly with the adminis- 
tration of Mrs. Shipley. 

Recently other considerations have become in- 
volved : the growth of the Communist conspiracy ; 
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the growth of the Communist-front organizations ; 
the growing awareness both by our courts and 
Congress that members of this organization were 
engaged in activities detrimental to the national 
interests of the United States has led the Congress 
to pass some legislation dealing with people of this 
sort which is not yet operative and has led the De- 
partment to give consideration to the appropriate- 
ness of issuing passports to such people. This, by 
no means, concerns the great category of people 
whoaredeniedthem. There are all the other cate- 
gories which I mentioned earlier. 

Now, I would like to put this whole matter in a 
certain statistical perspective. For instance, be- 
tween July of last year and May 31 of this year, 
325,000 passports have been issued by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. During that period, 
95 requests for passports were denied because of 
evidence of membership in subversive organiza- 
tions and another 95 passports were recalled after 
action by the passport holders indicated subversive 
affiliation or intent. So, this is the quantitative 
dimension of the problem with which we are deal- 
ing. That, of course, does not solve the problem 
at all. Whether only 95 or only 1 have been 
denied, if that one was improperly denied 
through improper procedures, or was whimsicallv 
denied, or unjustly denied, that would be wrong 
and would require corrective action. 

In my judgment, there has been no arbitrary 
action of any sort. The action has been taken to 
the very best judgment of the persons concerned. 
Our procedures are not perfect. The judgment 
of these human beings may not be perfect but it 
is exercised as fairly and as well and as much in 
the devotion to the public interest as is possible 
for human beings todo. We can always improve 
our procedures. We are always trying to improve 
our procedures. They are flexible in grow- 
ing, and we are at work now on improving our 
procedures. 


Procedures for Issuing Passports 


Perhaps you would like to know what they are. 
They are as follows: When an application is re- 
ceived for a passport at the Passport Division, the 
files of the Department are examined, and if there 
is nothing in those files to raise any questions re- 
garding the person concerned, the passport is 
issued immediately, as a matter of routine. 

Then we come to the second step. If there is 
adverse information, this information is reviewed 
at a higher level in the Passport Division, and if 
the information is not such as to provide reason- 
able grounds for belief that the passport should be 
denied—and the reasons for denial I have already 
mentioned to you—if there are not reasonable 
grounds from the totality of its evidence to indi- 
cate the applicant does not fall within any of the 
categories mentioned, then the passport is issued. 

Sometimes the information in our files is not 
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adequate to reach a fair decision. In that case, 
the proper investigative bodies of the Government 
are asked to make a further examination regard- 
ing the applicant and to provide all the informa- 
tion regarding him or her which they can collect. 
When this has been collected, the file is sent to the 
Security Division of the Department, where the 
information is evaluated to see whether it is mere 
gossip—whatever is said about the person in re- 
gard to any of these criteria—whether it is or is 
not in the judgment of the Security Division 
persuasive. 

If, after that review, it does not establish factual 
evidence sufficient to deny a passport, the passport 
is issued. If there is sufficient factual evidence, 
it is denied, and the applicant is informed that his 
travel is not considered in the best interests of the 
United States. 

Third, if the case is complicated in any way—if 
there are difficult questions in it—the Passport 
Division submits the files and its decision to higher 
levels in the Department for decision, before the 
applicant is denied or granted a passport. The 
person concerned is informed that he may supply 
any additional information or may discuss the case 
with officials of the Passport Division. This has 
been done in a great number of cases, and new evi- 
dence furnished by the applicant has often resulted 
in the issuance of a passport. 

Fourth, if the question of denial is based on the 
ground that the travel of the applicant may be 
harmful to the national interests of the United 
States, the political officers of the geographic areas 
in which the travel is to take place are consulted, 
and they take part in the decision as to whether 
the passport should be granted or rejected. 

Fifth, any new evidence or information which 
the applicant may submit is referred to the officers 
who first evaluated the case. These officers are re- 
quired to evaluate the new information and give 
their opinion as to whether the passport should or 
should not be issued. 

Sixth, although we cannot violate the confi- 
dential character of the passport files by making 
public confidential information contained therein, 
the disclosure of which would affect the national 
security, an effort is made to inform the applicant 
of the reasons for the denial to the fullest extent 
possible within the security limitations. 


Applicant Has Right to Counsel 


The procedures which I have just described are 
pointed out to him so he may have opportunity to 
present his case. He is also informed that he 
may be represented by counsel of his choice, and 
that he or his counsel, or both, may be heard by 
the chief of the Passport Division or some other 
responsible officer. 

At the present time the Passport Division does, 
in this way that I have described, hear many 
appeals from a preliminary decision to deny a 
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passport. In many cases this hearing, generally 
conducted by the chief or assistant chief of the 
Passport Division—far from being capricious or 
arbitrary—has led to the reversal of the prelim- 
inary procedure and the granting of a passport. 

Furthermore, the chief of the Passport Division 
does not have final authority in the denial of 
passports, and the fact that this is so is made 
known to the applicant so that the applicant can 
ask for what further consideration he or she 
thinks necessary. 

These are the procedures under which we are 
operating. As I say, they are the best that we 
have been able to develop to date, in order to pro- 
tect both the interests of the United States, which 
are very great in this matter, and the interests 
of the citizen, which are also great. 

We are continually reviewing these procedures. 
They are being reviewed now as they have been 
many times before; and if any improvements can 
be found, anything recommended by Mrs. Shipley, 
by the Deputy Under Secretary in charge of 
Administration, or by the Legal Adviser, all of 
whom are interested—deeply interested in perfect- 
ing these procedures—those improvements will 
be put into effect. 

We are doing the best we can. We know that 
this is a situation in which we never can please 
everybody because we must, in the national inter- 
est, reject some applicants, and those applicants 
are always going to feel aggrieved by our action. 
Therefore, there will always be criticism. Some 
of the criticism will be honest criticism. I don’t 
for a moment wish to impugn the motives of any 
of the persons other than this group of Com- 
munist-front organizations who are attacking the 
State Department in this manner. We know that 
our task is difficult. We know that we have great 
public responsibilities which we are trying to dis- 
charge in the best way that wecan. Weare doing 
the best that we know how to do. 





THE DEPARTMENT 








Appointment of Officers 


Kenneth T. Young as Director of the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs, effective March 20. 

George M. Ingram as Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Administration and Conferences, effective May 16. 

Edwin M. Martin as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Mutual Security Affairs, effective May 19. 

William I. Cargo as Deputy Director of the Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, effective June 3. 


Point Four Appointment 


John Ralph Nichols as Director of Technical Coopera- 
tion in Egypt, effective May 20. 
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PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from 
the Department of State. 


Germany: External Debt. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2274. Pub. 4823. 13 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many—Signed at Bonn Mar. 6, 1951; entered into 
force Mar. 6, 1951. 


Oil Shale Study in Brazil. Treaties and Other Interna- 

tional Acts Series 2296. Pub. 4852. 9 pp. 5¢ 
Agreement between the United States and Brazil— 
Signed at Rio de Janeiro Aug. 16, 1950; entered into 
force Aug. 16, 1950. 





Army Mission to Venezuela. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2299. Pub. 4365. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Vene- 
zuela—Signed at Washington Aug. 10, 1951; entered 
into force Aug. 10, 1951. 


Agriculture: Cooperative Program in Panama. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2302. Pub. 4368. 
9pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama— 
Signed at Panama July 30, 1951; entered into force 
July 30, 1951. 


Defense Materials. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2305. Pub. 4382. 4 pp. 5¢ 


Agreement between the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many—Signed at Bonn Oct. 23, 1950 and Mar. 6, 1951; 
entered into force Mar. 6, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2307. Pub. 4884. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Saudi 
Arabia—Signed at Jidda Jan. 17, 1951; entered into 
force Jan. 17, 1951. 


Naval Mission to Cuba. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2310. Pub. 4388. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba— 
Signed at Washington Aug. 28, 1951; entered into force 
Aug. 28, 1951. 


Conference for the Conclusion and Signature of the 
Treaty of Peace With Japan, San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 
4-8, 1951—Supplement. International Organization and 
Conference Series II, Far Eastern 3. Pub. 4392A. 161 
pp. Limited distribution. 


Supplement to the Record of Proceedings. 


Highway Project in Ethiopia: Services and Facilities of 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2312. Pub. 4394. 10 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia— 
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Signed at Addis Ababa Feb. 26 and 27 and May 2, 
1951; entered into force Feb. 27, 1951. 


Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2314. Pub. 4402. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Signed at Washington July 13 and 30, 
1951; entered into force July 30, 1951. 


Vocational Education Mission to El Salvador. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2315. Pub. 4403. 3 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador 
extending and modifying agreement of Jan. 27 and 
Feb. 12, 1951—Signed at San Salvador June 25, 1951; 
entered into force June 25, 1951; operative July 1, 
1951. 


Inter-American Highway. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2319. Pub. 4411. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Costa Rica 
amending agreement of Jan. 16, 1942—Signed at 
Washington Jan. 13 and 17, 1951; entered into force 
Jan. 17, 1951. 


Parcel Post. Treaties and Other International Acts Se- 
ries 2322. Pub. 4414. 28 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement and detailed regulations between the 
United States and the Gold Coast Colony—Signed at 
Accra June 3, 1951, and at Washington June 14, 1951; 
entered into force Aug. 1, 1951. 


Norwegian Mobile Surgical Hospital: Participation in 
the United Nations Operations in Korea. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2325. Pub. 4425. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway— 
Signed at Washington Sept. 17, 1951; entered into 
force Sept. 17, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With Ireland Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2326. Pub. 4428. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ireland 
amending agreement of June 28, 1948, as amended— 
Dated at Dublin Apr. 20 and June 7, 1951; entered 
into force June 7, 1951. 


Food Production: Cooperative Program in Haiti. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2329. Pub. 
4433. 4 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Haiti sup- 
plementing agreement of Sept. 18 and 27, 1950—Signed 
at Port-au-Prince June 28, 1951; entered into force 
June 29, 1951. 


Food Production: Cooperative Program in Haiti. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2330. Pub. 4484. 
4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti sup- 
plementing agreement of Sept. 18 and 27, 1950, as 
amended—-Signed at Port-au-Prince Aug. 23 and Sept. 
28, 1951; entered into force Sept. 28, 1951. 


Education: Cooperative Program in Honduras. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2333. Pub. 4489. 15 
pp. 10¢. 
Agreement between the United States and Honduras— 
Signed at Tegucigalpa Apr. 24, 1951; entered into 
force Apr. 24, 1951. 
Fisheries Mission to El] Salvador. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2337. Pub. 4442. 8 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salva- 
dor—Signed at San Salvador July 19, 1951; entered 
into force July 19, 1951. 


July 7, 1952 


Disposal of Defense Installations and Equipment. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2353. Pub. 4450. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Signed at Ottawa June 17 and 18, 1949; entered into 
force June 18, 1949. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Bolivia. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2354. Pub. 
4472. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia— 
Signed at La Paz Aug. 27 and Oct. 19, 1951; entered 
into force Oct. 19, 1951. 


Aviation: Air Transit Facilities in the Azores. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2345. Pub. 4488. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Portugal— 
Signed at Lisbon May 30, 1946; entered into force 
May 30, 1946. 


Finance: Collection and Application of the Customs Rev- 
enues of the Dominican Republic. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2365. Pub. 4490. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Termination of convention and exchange of notes be- 
tween the United States and the Dominican Republic 
signed Sept. 24, 1940—Exchange of notes signed at 
Washington Aug. 9, 1951. 


Automobiles, Customs Concessions. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2370. Pub. 4497. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Provisional agreement between the United States and 
Chile—Signed at Santiago June 2, 1951; entered into 
force June 2, 1951; operative retroactively from Mar. 
16, 1951. 


Education, Cooperative Program in Panama, Additional 
Financial Contributions. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2372. Pub. 4499. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Panama— 
Signed at Panama Aug. 10 and Oct. 23, 1951; entered 
into force Oct. 23, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With Austria Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2380. Pub. 4507. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Austria— 
Signed at Vienna May 11 and 15, 1951; entered into 
force May 15, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2385. Pub. 4517. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Costa Rica 
amending agreement of Jan. 11, 1951—Signed at San 
José Dec. 19 and 20, 1951; entered into force Dec. 
20, 1951. 











THE FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on June 24 confirmed nominations of the 
following: Burton Y. Berry as Ambassador to Iraq; 
Donald R. Heath as Ambassador to the State of Vietnam 
and to the Kingdom of Cambodia ; and James 8S. Moose, Jr., 
as Minister to the Republic of Syria. 

The Senate on June 26 confirmed the nominations of 
Phelps Phelps as Ambassador to the Dominican Republic 
and Angus Ward as Ambassador to Afghanistan. 
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The meaning of citizenship (Sargeant). . . 11 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 22-28, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 

474 6/18 Acheson: Passport procedures 

477 6/18 Visit of King Feisal II of Iraq 

480 6/19 Military facilities in Azores 

482 6/20 U.S.—Panama air transport agreement 

484 6/20 Allegation regarding Owen Lattimore 
(combined with 505) 

Acheson: Departure for Europe & 
Brazil 

Mesta: Honorary degree 

Sargeant: Meaning of citizenship 

Pt. 4 personnel complete course 

Lake Ontario high-water level 

Thailand: Anniversary 

S. African air force agreement 

Russell: The first front 

Death of J. Hall Paxton 

Visit of British Ministers 

Mesta: International questions 

Exchange of persons 

Pierson: German external debts 

Claims of nationals in Japan 

Bruce: Death of Gen. Brink 

6/26 Exchange of persons 

6/27 Dedication of Berlin library 

6/27 Acheson: Presentation of book 

6/27 Allison: U.S. and the Far East 

6/28 Acheson: Remarks at cornerstone 
laying 

Statement on Owen Lattimore 
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6/24 
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